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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





Thursday next, March 5, at Three o'clock, 
Professor Sir JOHN Ruys, M.A., D.Litt., First of 
Two Lectures on ‘‘ EARLY BRITISH HISTORY 
AND EPIGRAPHY.”’ Half-a-Guinea the course. 

Saturday, March 7, at Three _ o'clock, 
Professor J. J. THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S., First 
of Six Lectures on ‘‘ ELECTRIC DISCHARGES 
THROUGH GASES.’’ One Guinea, 

Subscription to all the courses in the season, 
Two Guineas. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the 
Institution. 





RITISH MUSEU M. 





The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED 
from MONDAY, MARCH 2np, to THURSDAY, 
MARCH 5TH, inclusive. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, 24th February, 1908. 





ABERDEEN ART GALLERY. 


The ART GALLERY COMMITTEE are prepared 
to receive applications for the APPOINTMENT 
OF DIRECTOR AND CURATOR of the Art 
Gallery and Industrial Museum. Salary, £300 
perannum. The Curator will have to devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of the office and 
must be a competent organiser of Picture and Arts 
Exhibitions, and capable of lecturing upon Art 
subjects, 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
previous experience, and accompanied by testi- 
monials, to be lodged with the Town Clerk on or 
before the 14th proximo. 

W. Gorpon, Town Clerk, 
Town House, Aberdeen, 
22nd February, 1908, 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 








HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail, This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
isnot made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 
jollie good book" jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology, 


Tuomas B. MosHer, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards, 1s. net. 


THE SLING. 


Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 
May, 1905, to June, 1907. 
By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, 


onden: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent &.Co., Ltd. 


NOTICE. 





All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W. CS + 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, £.C. 





Typewriting 


“[ TRSwRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and -references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








UTHORS’ MSS., $d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 





"T YPBWRITING, 8d. per Thousand, including 

paper and postage. MSS. neatly and 
clearly typed. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Miss 
Drew, 84 Park Row, Bristol. 





Books for Sale 





ARMSWORTH’S ENCYCLOPADIA 

OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, New 

and Revised Edition, 10 vols., cloth, gilt tops. 

Published at £2. 16s. net. 21s.—W. E. GouLDEN, 
Bookseller, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


RENCH BNGRAVERS AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE XVIIItTH 
CENTURY, by Lady Dilke. 9 Photogravure 
Plates and 38 other Illustrations. Imp. 8ve, cloth. 
Published by Bell & Son, 1902, at 28s. net, for 
12s. 6d. net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








OOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST.— 

Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 

80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 

and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 

Books in the World. Write for our January 

Catalogue.—W. H. SMITH & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and 
RARE BOOKS onany subject SUPPLIED. 

The most expert Bookfinder extant. Please state 
wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books 
for others selected from my various Lists. Special 
List of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. PAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde's 
Poems, 21s., for 10s. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, 5s. Who's Who, 2 vols. 1907, lls. net, 








for 5s. 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN AL&XANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 


FIRST. Freedom from wantin time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons, 


FOURTH. A Cottage ix the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity, 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members ard their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 


EIGHTH. The paymentot the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Books, etc,, Wanted 





‘TH CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by GEoRGE G. MAGNUS, 
115 Strand, London. 





ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria, 10, Karlstr. 10. 





UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess ard bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 





Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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The Booklovers Library 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 


Twelve Months Six Months Three Months 
One Book oH O8e. €& we wae 7 0 
Two Books « (Gm Boks 18 0... 10 6 
Three Books s & aa ee ws 12 0 
Four Books 220 - - @ 4 14 0 
Six Books _... 212 6 in @ . 16 0 
Eight Books ... 336 116 0 18 0 


Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books personally, or by 
pesenge as often as desired at the Library in Harrod’s Stores, and at 17 Hanover 
Street. W. County Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books 
Rail or Parcels Post, as often as desired, paying carriage both ways, All boxes 

are forwarded to subscribers in advance; the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage on 
four books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as on two or three books. 


Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


= 








| The Booklovers Library 


17 Hanover Street, London, W. 


And at 


Harrods Limited, Brompton Road, 


s.W. 














BOOKS BY POST 








Orders from any part of 
the Country for the 
despatch of Books by Post 
or any inquiries regarding 
Books 

prompt 
W:H-SMITH & SON’S 


BOOKSHOP 
KINGSWAY « LONDON - W-C 


receive the most 
attention at 


Full Discount allowed for Cash 




















THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLAND. 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 10s. 6d. net. 





It is no longer possible for serious students of English 
politics to ignore Socialism. This is the first adequate 
attempt to explain the evolution and growth of the 


Socialist movement in this country. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 


THE PROGRAMME OF MODERNISM 


A reply to the Encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. Translated 
from the Italian by Father Tyrrell. 5s. net. 





‘* Amidst the quickly growing mass of literature dealing 
with the modernist movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church, this little volume may, without hesitation, be 
singled out as the best source of information for those 
who want to know the facts in brief.’’— Manchester Guardian, 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 





‘‘Unlike any other story 
that ever was written.” 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 6s. 


PUNCH says: “‘/t is a long time since I read a book more 
fascinating, more delicately conceived, more healthily 
nurtured on the fruits of an observation which knows 
when not to observe.’’ 


Second Impression. 


** An original charming simple romance by a novelist of 
courage and imagination.’’—Review of Reviews. 





SPECIAL EDITION. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 


Literal Reproductions of the Old Text. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. 


The volumes may now be obtained bound in the following styles:— 
I. Crown 8vo, uncut. Brown paper boards, with label, 3s. 6d. 
II. Crown 8vo, uncut. Green Cloth, with gilt lettering on ink 
panel, 3s. 6d. 
III. Crown 8vo, uncut top. Brown cloth, with gilt lettering and 
decorative design in brown, 3s. 6d. 
IV. Crown 8vo. Full vellum, with gilt lettering and gilt top, 
6s. net. 
THE THIN PAPER EDITION, in cloth at 2s. 6d. net, and in 
leather at 3s. 6d. net, is also obtainable. 


List of Volumes sent Post Free on application. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 
22 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Ir is a bootless task at present to comment in detail 
on Mr. McKenna’s Education Bill. In the first place, 
it will be thoroughly shredded in and out of Parlia- 
ment during some weeks, and we shall have further 
opportunities of dealing with it. In the second place, 
it strikes us, as it must strike the most superficial 
observer, that Mr. McKenna has very little desire, and 
no expectation, that it will ever become law. We are 
glad to find this impression confirmed by so observant 
a politician as Mr. C. A. Cripps, who is reported to 
have remarked immediately, ‘‘ It is not intended to be- 
come law.”’ It appears to us to be merely one of those 
feints which Mr. McKenna makes, in order to divert 
his supporters’ attention from the designs dangerous 
to the Government, to which we alluded last week. The 
Bill has one incidental advantage, which has already 
been and will be further emphasised by the utterances 
of Mr. McKenna’s partisans outside Parliament. It 
has acted as a searchlight on the designs of political- 
Nonconformity. Last week we asserted the deter- 
mination of that party and of Mr. McKenna to cast 
education to the winds, so long as they can secure 
endowment for themselves. We contended that it is 
not efficiency in education that Mr. McKenna seeks, 
but the continued confidence of his political supporters. 
We are glad that our contention has been so notably 
corroborated. On Tuesday Mr. Balfour expressed our 
charge still more strongly: ‘‘ Education you have sac- 
rificed to the violence of your own religious prejudices.”’ 


The Bill has swelled the heads of the rank and file of 
the political-Nonconformists more than ever. They 
betray in every second utterance the designs which 
their leaders have so long attempted to conceal behind 
phrases. When they describe the Bill as ‘‘ generous ”’ 
they betray that they have always meant by “‘ religious 
liberty ”’ the power to abolish it. But it is only when 
they are flushed by the hope of victory that they dare 
to own their meaning, in the tortuous fashion per- 
mitted by their peculiar ‘‘ conscience.’”” Mr. McKenna 
shows that he knows well the agglomeration of turbu- 
lent sects with which he is connected in a sort of 
mutual leadership. Nothing is more likely to give him 
the whip hand over them than a prospect of exercising 
religious coercion. But the Bill holds out to them a 
further bait. Mr. McKenna, at least, knows well that 
their ‘‘ conscientious ”’ objections to the State-endow- 
ment of religion means a belief that Providence has 
designed them to enjoy a monopoly of it. We. trust 
that the Bill will teach those mild persons who cry 

Peace! peace!” the meaning of their: phraseology. 
By pondering thé Bill and its favourable. commentators 











they have an opportunity of learning that in the political- 
Nonconformist language, ‘‘ conscience’ means party 
tactics, ‘‘ persecution ’’ means being restrained from 
persecuting others, and “sacrifices for education ”’ 
means obstruction to any which is not paid for by some 
one else. 


Let us consider more particularly one cry of the 
party, which the Bill satisfies: the abolition of religious 
tests for teachers. This has a liberal and broad- 
minded sound in the ears of Liberal voters. The Bill 
provides that: ‘‘ An elementary school shall not be 
recognised as a public elementary school unless it is 
sep + a school in which no teacher employed is 
required, as a condition of his employment, to sub- 
scribe to any religious creed, or to belong or not to 
belong to any specified religious denomination, or to 
attend or abstain from attending any Sunday-school 
or place of religious worship, etc.’’ The italics are 
ours. This would certainly enable a teacher to sue a 
Local Education Authority for dismissing him on the 
ground that he had changed his religion, if he were 
lucky enough to have sufficient means to pay his legal 
expenses, and were fool enough to waste his money on 
such an object. It would also prevent a Local Author- 
ity from stating that an applicant’s religion was a bar 
to his appointment. But is there any teacher so stupid 
as to suppose that in the happy county of Merioneth, 
for instance, the apple of the Board of Education’s 
eye, his scholastic qualifications would satisfy the Local 
Education Authority unless that body had first pri- 
vately satisfied themselves in circuitous fashion that his 
religious opinions were consonant with those of Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Davies? It is a truism that not only 
the Merioneth Authorities, but the vast majority of 
Local Authorities throughout England, and still more 
certainly throughout Wales, will privately enquire into 
the religious views of the candidates for teacherships, 
and will appoint them or not accordingly. Nor is there 
any more doubt that if a teacher, after appointment, 
took any prominent part in a religious body unpopular 
with the Local Authority—if, for instance, he taught in 
Merionethshire in a Church of England or Roman 
Catholic Sunday-school—that the Local Authority 
would contrive to get rid of him without contravening 
the law. This provision in the Bill is the merest blind. 
If it were not very difficult to a political-Nonconformist 
to think or speak straight, it would have been much 
simpler to have inserted a clause in the Bill frankly 
excluding Anglicans and Roman Catholics from teach- 
ing in public elementary schools in Wales, for if it ever 
became law, they would only be able to do so in prac- 
tice until it had succeeded in starving out the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic schools, of whose efficiency Mr. 
McKenna reports highly. To kill by inanition man 
hundreds of schools such as these is the object whic 
leaps to the eye in every clause of the Bill. 


As to “‘ persecution,”’ it is the most valuable piece of 
stage property that political-Nonconformity possesses; 
it acts as a link between its internal religious animosi- 
ties. Therein lies also an interesting psychological 
phenomenon. The political-Nonconformists .use the 
word to conceal their unbounded religious licence, 
which they recognise with bitter disgust is largely due 
to the profound indifference of the rest of the world 
concerning their religious opinions. | Like morbid 
schoolgirls, they crave the flattery of punishment. 
Those who might be attracted to study their minute 
internal differences as historical curiosities are deterred 
from doing so by the lightning changes to which they 
are.subject. The student has scarcely succeeded .in 
wriggling himself into the potas. opinions of one 
sect, when he finds that it has already dissided into 
several others.. Starting from a monstrous bibliolatiy, 
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they are ceasing more and more to believe in the Bible 
at all. In one use of it alone are they constantly con- 
sistent. They always use it as a means of persecution, a 
weapon to break each other’s and others peoples’ heads. 
They now no more know nor care what they mean by 
“Simple Bible Teaching ’’ than the writer of these 
notes. He personally has no objection to the endow- 
ment of purely secular education by a secular State; 
he would much prefer it to the endowment of ‘‘ Simple 
Bible Teaching,’ provided facilities were given for 
the supply of all forms of denominational teaching, 
‘Simple Bible Teaching” included, by those who 
desire them. Such facilities could be arranged without 
the least difficulty. The arrangement made between 
the clergy and ministers for use in the Church of 
England schools at Eastbourne, and in very many 
other places where Nonconformist teachers are espe- 
cially engaged by Church managers to teach Noncon- 
formist children, is evidence that no difficulties exist 
but those invented by political-Nonconformists. If 
the Bible is entirely excluded from the curriculum of 
public instruction, it will be because they only value it 
for use by themselves for their peculiar purposes. We 
do not believe for a moment that they would ever con- 
sent to the facilities which we suggest. 


A correspondent writes: “‘ With regard to the 
dedication of Groombridge Church in Kent, there is 
no mystery whatever. The patron saint is St. John, 
Evangelist. But, as the inscription surmounted by the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers on the porch records, the 
edifice was rebuilt in 1625 as a thank-offering for the 
safe return from Spain of Prince Charles—none other, 
that is, than James I.’s son and successor, Charles I. 
Evelyn’s (the diarist’s) speculations as to whether or 
not the ‘blessed Charles’ of the inscription could 
possibly mean Cardinal Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, are entirely beside the mark.” 


It would seem that we have by no means heard the 
last of the ‘‘ Casket letters’’ controversy. The last 
number of the Scottish Historical Review proves with 
what unabated vehemence writers like Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Duncan are still able, 
from their various standpoints, to wrangle over the 
question. But, after all, facts are better than argu- 
ments, and therefore Bishop Dowden’s continuation of 
the annotated list of the Bishops of Glasgow is to be 
regarded as a solid, if less piquant, contribution to 
historic research. The period embraced by the present 
issue extends from the year 1316 to 1446. 


Among the attractions of the Architectural Review 
for January is a hitherto unpublished letter of Augustus 
Welby Pugin’s on the subject of spires and towers, 
illustrated, after the writer’s custom, with pen-and-ink 
sketches. This communication, which is dated 1843, 
contains Pugin’s renunciation of perpendicular: “I 
have fully made up my mind,” he writes, ‘‘ never again 
to build a church with four-centred arches and flattened 
roof. <A tabulated list of spires is subjoined, valuable 
inasmuch as the writer’s private fads are not too 
aggressively obtruded in it. 


We trust that a good many people, more or less 
eminent (or notorious), whose names we will not men- 
tion, remember every night in saying their prayers to 
add the petition: ‘‘And please, God, bless little Dorothy 
Downing.’ The child may have been guilty of errors 
of judgment, but she has certainly’shown herself a most 
admirable ‘‘ posting station,’’ and the people to whom 
we have alluded have advertised themselves with 
unusual taste and skill over the question as to 
whether little Dorothy is to go to the reformatory, or 
to be allowed to stay quietly at home—beating her 
mother. One of the good gentlemen who have taken 
an intérest in the case writes that Dortthy has lately 








included in her reading a book called ‘‘ The Future of 
Submarines.’”’ He puts a mark of exclamation after the 
title, as ifhe would say: ‘‘ Shall we be guilty of reform- 
ing a child who takes an interest in submarines ?’’ But 
we are inclined to think that this interest of Dorothy’s 
is about the blackest feature in her case; it is evident 
that in her reading, at all events, she requires much 
supervision and correction. 


If we remember rightly, Carlyle, in estimating Dr. 
cen mann character, lays stress above all things on the 
rpotine ig nga sincerity, or the success with which he 
cleared his mind of cant. If he heard a man telling 
lies, he said the fellow was a liar; and when he re- 
ceived Lord Chesterfield’s famous letters of advice 
to his son, Johnson’s criticism of the manners and 
morals therein inculcated was neither hesitating nor 
doubtful. It is a pity that the Doctor has had so few 
imitators; that the art of telling the plain truth about 
anything or anybody seems to be so difficult to mortals. 
For instance, the Rev. G. Bayfield Roberts has been 
delivering a lecture on ‘“‘ The Privy Council Judg- 
ments.’’ It seems to be an admirable lecture; one 
trusts that no Bishop of the English Church will ever 


agnin have the insufferable impertinence to bid his 
clergy conform to Privy Council Ecclesiastical Law. 
Mr. Roberts leaves not so much as the bones of these 


famous Councillors; he analyses in detail the astound- 
ing mass of incompetency, ignorance, dishonesty, con- 
tradiction, and blundering which the Bishops used to 
refer to piously and grandly as ‘‘the Law of the 
Land,’’ which is, perhaps, without parallel in the 
history of judicial proceedings. In the numerous 
cases which might be comprehended under the general 
title, Nero v. the Christians, there was no dispute as 
to the facts at all events; and many of the persons 
responsible for the sentence on Dreyfus were honestly 
convinced of that unfortunate officer’s guilt. 


_ Mr. Roberts’s list of ‘‘contradictions, misquota- 
tions and false statements ”’ is really quite surprising. 
To take a few of the choicer examples: in 1857 the 
Court said that “‘ ornaments” meant (amongst other 
things) chasuble, cope, albe, and tunicle; in 1871 the 
Court said that ‘‘ ornaments” meant a “‘ surplice only.” 
In the same year, the Court, feeling humorous, we 
imagine, assigned certain Visitation Articles of Bishop 
Cosin’s to the year 1687; Bishop Cosin having died 
in the year 1672, and: the Articles having been really 
issued in 1627. In 1857 the Court “‘ decided” that 
there had been no Prayer of Consecration in the 
English Rite from 1552 to 1662! It might with equal 
accuracy have “ decided”’ that Queen Anne was not 
dead, and that the Moon is made of Green Cheese; the 
astonishing thing is that anybody dared to defend these 
wretched people, that anybody furnished with brains 
of the most elementary sort could speak of “‘ judg- 
ments ’’ which are a farrago of the most impudent 
falsehoods, and the most absurd blunders as constitnt- 
ing the “Law of the Land.” And yet the lecturer 
hesitates over the late Bishop Stubbs’s phrase as to 
the Judicial Committeemen’s proceeding—‘ deliberate 
falsehood.”’ 


I do not for one moment suppose [he says] that Dr. Stubbs intended 
to. imply any moral. delinquency. t were incredible. Probably 
inittes allowed the question of pubtie policy te caiee tt he netiboe 
tions,. and. considered that it was jutied in oo pw Longs a x iesael 
If it be not “moral delinquency” in a Judge of a 
High Court of Appeal, bound by the most solemn 
obligation to administer true justice, to corrupt that 
justice, and to 90 gr ee it, and to do this knowingly 
and wilfully—then there is no such thing as moral 
delinquency’ on earth. Let us be sincere, let us be 
Johnsonian for once: these Judges were liars and 
stétindréls, and there’s an end on’t. 
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BEAUTY AND THE HUNTER 


Wuere lurks the shining quarry, swift and shy, 
Immune, elusive, unsubstantial ? 

In what dim forests of the soul, where call 

No birds, and no beasts creep? (the hunter’s cry 
Wounds the deep darkness, and the low winds sigh 
Through avenues of trees whose faint leaves fall 
Down to the velvet ground, and like a pall 


The violet shadows cover all the sky.) 


With what gold nets, what silver-pointed spears 
May we surprise her, what slim flutes inspire 
With breath of what serene enchanted air ?— 
Wash we our star-ward gazing eyes with tears, 
Till on their pools (drawn by our white desire) 
She bend and look, and leave her image there. 
A. D. 


SINGING 


Nor gold is mine nor prospering state 
Nor the gay soul that laughs at fate; 
Yet oft I deem it good to sing 
Until my humble rafters ring; 
And joy to feel each vigorous note 
Leaping from my supple throat. 

Many delightful airs I know, 
Of major joy, of minor woe; 
Many a glad or mournful phrase 
Is woven through my chequered days: 
Melodies creeping like faint scents 
Fram ghosts of perished instruments; 
Songs of whose tenderness and fire 
The living soul can never tire. 

But while great joy from these I gain, 
The unpremeditated strain 
Sometimes delighteth me the most— 
Singing that almost is a bgast, 
Free and capricious as a bird’s. 
Unclogged by any useless words, 
Arpeggio, run, cadenza, trill, 
I sing till I have sung muy fill. 

And thus I’ll troll forth many a note 
Ere age hath seized my supple throat. 


A. STEVENSON NICOL. 








LITERATURE 


A STUDY IN SHYNESS 


Apologia Difiidentis. By W. Compton Leirn. (Lane, 
7s. Od. ay) 


Tuts book is so good that it is a “yo that it is 
not better. Mr. Compton Leith has a fine feeling for 
literature, genuine distinction of style—all the virtues 
most to be admired in an age of slipshod writing. He 
has winnowed his vocabulary in his rigorous search for 
the right word—the one word that shall so exactly 
express the idea in his mind without arousing any 
distracting “‘ brain waves.’”’ He has winnowed so care- 
fully—sometimes so successfully. He has a passion 
for the pains of art. Evidence of it is on every page. 
But with so much to admire the result is not wholly 
admirable. The truth is, although it seems almost cruel 
to write it, Mr. Leith’s book is dull. It is heavy, 
oppressive, tedious, benumbing to the faculties by 
reason of its obvious constant striving after perfec- 
tion. After reading a few pages of Mr. Peith's 
‘‘ precious ’’’ prose one is possessed by a passionate 
longing for something less fine, less exquisite; just as 
the youth in Disraeli’s novel, who confessed to like 
drinking bad wine sometimes, ‘‘ Good wine is such a 
bore, you know.”’ There are several reasons why Mr. 
Compton Leith’s overladen sentences haye this tedious 
effect. One is that he has not the art to conceal his 
artifice. Ars est celare artem is a maxim often quoted 
by those who have little or no art to conceal; Mr. Leith 
has art, but he does not conceal it. He is guilty of 
indecent exposure of the labour of authorship. Again, 
he seems to lack even the faintest glimmering of a 
sense of humour. 

The subject of his book—an elaborate analysis of 
shyness in its pathological, physiological, and psycho- 
logical aspects—can hardly be said to be an exhilaratin 
subject, particularly when, as in this book, it is self- 
confessedly a record of actual experience. But it is 
possible to be shy and yet have a very strong sense of 
humour. In fact, it is the possession of humour that 
frequently makes people shy, since to see things humor- 
ously is generally to see things broadly and in their 
true proportions, and to see them in their true pro- 
portions frequently means that things that look to 
others immensely big appear to the humorous ridicu- 
lously small. And as shyness is often largely due to a 
sense of non-correspondence with enyironment, the 
man in whom a sense of humour preponderates, gener- 
ally feels out of touch with the majority of people with 
whom he comes into contact. 

There is no reason, then, that Mr. Compton Leith, 
suffering though he may the last torments of the ultra- 
shy, should not still have betrayed some evidence of 
humour which would have given light and shade to his 
book. As it is we must he satisfied to take his book 
in pieces and rest content with the “ purple passages ”” 
scattered here and there, and with a really admirable 
analysis of the sensations and emotions of the sh map. 
The author is probably right in tracing to a Dhantosi 
cause the most acute form of shyness: , 


To me [he writes] this malady seems to arise from antinomy 
between t ¢ physical and pee fant Fy pe eas, 
rom an uphappy marriage of mind an y, sufferi ¢ 
the two Dattners to tuik the life of the higher bys Late at 
friction of a hateful but ‘indissoluble union. en the physical aiid 
mental natures in a man ~| happily attuned, there is a fait. 
in his life, and the outward expression of his being js an unimpede 
process to which, as to the functions of a healthy Srdanteal, ‘no 
fal, thought is given. Ri both oe ye of the finest tenner, thy 
utterance in a iability and ease o ner; i r 
Fdarge te TRef tain, they blen iad pive cof man Sahcho Brehh. 
ing himself in ‘the ‘duchess’s boudoir. , a 


In sober fact, indeed, jt means that a man’s shyness 
can often be traced to functional derangement of the 
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liver or stomach. But this is not the whole story. Most 
people, most Englishmen, at any rate, are shy—consti- 
tutionally shy. It is a part of the national character, 
and a part that is most readily misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. This shyness, as M. Taine (whom the 
author quotes) observes, is due to climatic conditions 
acting hardly upon a vigorous race, and partly to 
historical causes. In individuals it shows itself in 
various forms, sometimes assuming the aspect of over- 
bearing aggressiveness, petulant rebellion, or brazen 
impudence. Sometimes it takes the form of absurd 
touchiness and sensitiveness, or excessive timidity and 
bashfulness in the presence of others. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the author, it takes the form of a terrible 
disease, blighting life, banishing every hope of intim- 
acy with one’s fellows, and causing the sufferer to 
move like a man possessed of a dark secret in a world 
of solitary fancies: 

It has made my best ow rich in misery; it has cut me off from 
marriage; it has compelled me, one hating vain complaint, to live 
querulously in the optative mood. Neither poverty nor sickness 
could chastise more heavily; for poverty is strong in numbers and 
sickness rich in sympathy, but diffidence reaps laughter and is alone. 
When such thoughts win dominion over the mind I could envy what 
sufferer you will his most awful punishment. For in his agony be 
sure there is movement and action; his limbs are torn, yet he is 
dragged onward; by his very writhing in the bonds he confesses his 
life. But I lie in oy any! limbus where —s moves and 
all is mist without horizon, lost in an abhorred blankness of 
despair to which no positive suffering may be likened. 

There will be many, no doubt, who will find some 
sort of morbid delight in thus having their painful 
sensations exposed. Mr. Compton Leith has thoroughly 
exploited the horrible side of the malady, but he has 
not succeeded in making shyness interesting. Nor has 
he dwelt on the many consolations of the shy. Litera- 
ture and Art owe much to shy men, who, as creators in 
various branches, have chosen thus to express them- 
selves to a world from rougher contact with which 
they frequently shrank. And in actual social inter- 
course a certain touch of diffidence has its charms. 
Shy people have often very engaging qualities, and 
they provide that element of surprise which adds zest 
to the meeting of one’s fellows. Others may, perhaps, 
be read too easily. Their motives, their desires, may be 
too obvious. One may exploit them too soon. But 
with the shy man you are never quite sure. There 
may, of course, be nothing behind that diffident 
manner, but there is always the chance that there is, 
and that some day you may happen upon the secret. 
The shy man is the dark horse of life. He is the doer 
of the great unexpected things, and life would be 
poorer without him. 





THE VICTIM OF A GENIUS 


The King over the Water. By A. SHIELD AND 
Anprew Lanc. (Longmans, Green and Co., 15s. 
net.) 


THE history of the later Stuart kings, being written by 
their enemies, has done them gross injustice, but in the 
case of him who by right of his birth was James the 
Third of England and Eighth of Scotland the family 
ill-luck took a novel and deeper plunge. Macaulay 
was bad enough, but Macaulay was a partisan who 
could be, and has been, exposed as such, and, effective 
writer though he was, he did not leave work with any 
stamp of immortality on it. But Thackeray was a great 
imaginative genius, and a master of language worth 
fifty Macaulays, and while there are any English left 
who care for these qualities his work must live. 
Thackeray, too, though bred in the Whig traditions and 
himself a Liberal candidate (fortunately defeated) for 
Parliament, was not really a_ retrospective partisan; 
and in his “‘ Esmond ”’ his sympathies as a creator are, 
on the whole, with the Tories. Moreover, there is 





much evidence of historical reading and knowledge in 
the book, and long passages in it are sheer history. 
No reader, in fine, who was not previously warned, 
would refuse to accept the portrait of James, “‘con- 
vincing ’’ as it is in its vividness and consistency, as 
reasonably fair and faithful—and yet that portrait is as 
cruel and wanton a libel as was ever made. Briefly, in 
‘Esmond ”’ James appears as an ungrateful, flippant, 
and irresponsible trifler, given to drink and gambling, 
for ever running after a woman; and, briefly, the real 
James was a slave to duty, an unwearied worker, a 
melancholy, temperate man, an upright and scrupulous 
gentleman in every particular. If he had had mistresses 
and bastards like his father and uncle, the standard of 
his time would not have condemned him, and it would 
be superficial in us to condemn him very strongly 
either; but the truth is he had none. The one charge 
of the kind brought against him was in his quarrel with 
his wife, where the evidence is all in his favour. It is a 
most astonishing perversion to be made by a great 
writer. How did Thackeray come to make it? Mr. 
Lang confesses in his preface that he does not know, 
and it must be useless for anyone else to enquire. It is 
clear, as he says, that the incidents in ‘‘ Esmond ”’ of 
James’s levity with the Castlewoods, of his making love 
to Beatrix, crossing swords with Henry Esmond, and 
sO On, are an unconscious reproduction of ‘‘ Wood- 
stock ’’; but the libel on James’s character remains 
inexplicable. The sole explanation for it to be found 
here is that in extreme youth, when, with his sister, he 
delighted the Court of France with his grace and 
beauty, James had the high spirits natural to his age— 
which, poor gentleman, in the sorrows of his life, were 
not to keep him company for long—but nothing like 
levity in his purpose or viciousness in his life is 
recorded. One is driven to suppose that Thackeray 
imagined the Stuarts to be bad in a lump, all given to 
sensuality and ingratitude, and so to be safely depicted 
without enquiry. It is sad that such a wrong should 
have been done; it is lamentable it should have been 
done by Thackeray. 

A book about a Stuart with Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
authority for it cannot be other than fully informed 
and delicately inspired. He gives the credit for ‘‘ most 
of the research, and almost all the writing,’’ to Miss 
Shield, and the credit is great. It is an extremely inter- 
esting book; must be so, one would think, even to those 
who have not carried on (as this writer has) a sort of 
romantic interest in the Stuarts since they first read 
““Waverley.”’ It is also extremely sad. From the 
wretchedly mismanaged ’15 onwards the gloom 
thickens and thickens. Certainly at the beginning 
James and his adherents were justified in hoping. If 
he had not been a Roman Catholic, beyond doubt the 
tide in his favour would have been irresistible. _It is 
merely ignorant to believe that the movements against 
the Stuarts were great popular movements. The Eng- 
lish people loathed Oliver Cromwell, loathed Dutch 
William, above all, loathed the ‘‘ wee German lairdie.”’ 
But the fear of ‘‘ Popery”’ did exist, strongly and 
widely, and on that Jamies was fatally firm, even re- 
fusing to conciliate the Anglican clergy by allowing 
that his grandfather was a martyr. Even so, however, 
his cause might have won had it been better ordered: 
“‘the riding did it.” His half-brother, the Duke of 
Berwick, whom Thackeray quite wrongly calls ‘“‘ the 
sword and buckler of the Stuart cause,’’ might possibly 
have saved it, had he served it in the field instead of 
muddling it in council. But the Duke of Berwick was 
a French subject, the greatest soldier who had ied 
French armies since Condé and Turenne, and he pre- 
ferred that certain glory to a knight-errant gamble in 
Scotland. There is even worse to be said of him, for 
he associated with Lord Stair, and is said to have 
betrayed Jacobites to him. Bolingbroke might have 
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saved it, perhaps, had his character matched his 
intellect. But James looked in vain for a servant both 
capable and loyal. 
Probably to most readers—we are so romantic—the 
most captivating part of the book will be the story of 
James’s marriage with Clementina Sobieski, and of her 
rescue from Innsbruck by the gallant Captain Wogan. 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason has written a novel about it, and 
he too, by the way, if I remember rightly—and he will 
forgive me if I do not remember him quite so well as 
Thackeray—saddles poor James with a baseless 
intrigue. A miniature of Clementina is reproduced 
here—a pretty, rather appealing face—and her sons, 
too, who are very like her—Charles Edward and 
Henry—have their pictures in the book. James him- 
self was said to be like his uncle, Charles the Second, 
but the frontispiece shows him, as a young man, far 
handsomer than Charles could ever have been. 
Clementina wearied of her melancholy husband, for 
ever writing useless letters to his adherents, and they 
quarrelled bitterly. Poor luckless couple! one 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


Somehow Good. By WILLIAM DE Morcan. 
mann, 6s.) 


(Heine- 


Tuis third work of Mr. de Morgan’s has given us a 
standard by which we may judge him. ‘“‘ Joseph 
Vance’’ staggered us. We found in it certain rare 
qualities, not possessed in so marked a degree by 
any other modern writer of fiction. The style had a 
fluent carelessness, a disregard for the precisions dear 
to those who cultivate the art of writing English, a 
disregard that fascinated us and made us wonder 
whether those precisions were, after all, so much to 
be desired. The characterisation was inimitable. Old 
Vance, Dr. Thorp, Lossie, Joey Thorp—to mention 
only four out of many—were drawn with the certainty 
of Dickens, but Without Dickens’s exaggeration. Again, 
the writer evinced such an intimate knowledge of the 
life he described; his dialogue showed us (perhaps for 
the first time) how nearly a conversation may be set 
down in the words that would actually be spoken; the 
author’s own observations were so witty and displayed 
such wonderful insight into the human mind, such 
rare powers of conveying a picture to the reader. 
Then came “ Alice-for-Short,’’ and we were just a 
shade disappointed. We found there, it is true, all 
those qualities which had delighted us before, but 
they seemed to lose occasionally something of their 
crispness and freshness. There was no character which 
appealed to us quite as old Vance appealed. Alice, 
herself, was very lovable and sweet, but not quite so 
lovable as Lossie. Nevertheless, though we placed 
“* Alice-for-Short ’’ second to ‘‘ Joseph Vance,’’ we 
placed it before other books of the year, and waited 
hopefully for its successor. This successor is ‘‘ Some- 
how Good,’’ and, as we have said, has given us a 
standard by which we may now fairly judge Mr. de 
Morgan’s work. 


The story begins with a nameless man in London, 
nameless only in so far as we are concerned, for his 
name is known, at the period, to the man himself. 
He is waiting for cabled credit on a London bank, and 
we are given a detailed account of his manner of 
spending his spare time. At the end of it he strikes 
up rather a curious friendship with a young lady of 
nineteen—twenty-five years his junior—in the Two- 
penny Tube, drops a half-crown, feels for it with his 
hand under the seat, receives a severe electric shock, 
and—loses his memory. The young lady, whom we 
come to know later as Sally, is instrumental in having 
the “ half-electrocuted ’”’ man conveyed in a cab.to the 








door of her own home (a few minutes’ walk from 
Shepherd’s Bush station), and he is there seen by 
Sally’s mother. This is the crowning coincidence of 
what was really a very remarkable series, since the 
nameless man is the husband of Sally’s mother—which 
does not mean the same thing as saying that he was 
Sally’s father. Twenty years before, Sally’s mother 
had gone out to India to marry the man of her heart, 
‘“‘Gerry’”’ Palliser. She had stayed with an infamous 
married couple before the ceremony, and had suffered 
the penalty of innocence. Twelve months after her 
marriage and four after the birth of her daughter, the 
young wife confided to her husband the whole horrible 
story. Palliser took it badly, left her and the child, 
tried to obtain a divorce, failed, finally disappeared to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, and stayed there until 
he reappears twenty years later in a state of partial 
electrocution and compiete amnesia at his wife’s villa 
in Shepherd’s Bush. 

If we are willing to take for granted all coincidences 
plus the electrocuted memory theory, we have a very 
interesting situation here, and the title allays any doubt 
as to the final settlement of affairs. But the story 
does not develop on sensational lines. Sally’s mother 
marries the man without a memory, and when at last 
his memory is “‘electrocuted’’ back again by a gal- 
vanic battery on a pier at a small elena alpen she 
holds him without effort, and the final goal of her ill- 
doing is clearly demonstrated as somehow good. There 
are many other characters, but they do not affect the 
story to any appreciable extent. ‘There is, for exam- 
ple, ‘‘ Tishy ’’ Sales-Wilson and all her family, to say 
nothing of the young man whom she ultimately 
marries. There is old Jack Roper, Colonel Lund, and 
that boy. The latter we know by the fact that ‘‘ his 
nose twists, and gives him a presumptuous expression, 
and he has a front tooth out and puts his tongue 
through. Also his trousers are tied on with string.” 
In the words of Major Roper, an ‘“‘ everlastin’ young 
beggar, if ever there was one.’’ Then there is Sally, 
otherwise known as the ‘‘ Merpussy ’’ (Anglicé, a ‘‘ sea- 
cat’’), and the pale-haired Dr. Prosy, also known as 
Dr. Vereker, who marries her. Dr. Vereker also has 
an obtrusively self-sacrificing mother. These charac- 
ters are one and all drawn to the life, perfectly realised, 
consistent, and human, but they are not very interest- 
ing, and are always getting in the way and stopping 
the story. Moreover, many of them remind us strongly 
of other characters in ‘‘ Alice-for-Short.’’ 

It may be noticed that we have spoken of the two 
chief characters as ‘‘ Sally’s mother’’ and the ‘‘ man 
without a memory.’”’ There is a reason for this, and 
it will be well for those who propose to read ‘‘ Some- 
how Good,” as we certainly advise everyone to do, 
to commit to memory the following brief résumé of 
the aliases of these two protagonists. Sally’s mother 
began life as Miss Graythorpe; after her marriage she 
naturally became Mrs. Palliser; but when her husband 
left her she reassumed her maiden name under the 
style of Mrs. Graythorpe. On her return to England 
she took the name of Mrs. Nightingale, as a condition 
of a legacy left by an uncle. A complication arises 
here from the fact that Sally, her daughter, has been 
led to believe that Nightingale was her mother’s 
maiden name and Graythorpe her rightful married 
name. However, when Sally’s mother remarries her 
former husband she becomes Mrs. Fenwick, this being 
the name which has been wrongfully assigned to him 
on the evidence of a tattoo mark ag his arm, the 
name by which he has been generally known for the 
past twenty years being Harrisson. It may be noted 
that the Only name by which we never hear her spoken 
of throughout the book is the only one to which she 
has any proper right—viz., Mrs. Palliser. Mr. de 
Morgan appears to be developing a certain faculty for 
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obscuring the plot of his story, a faculty which we 
deprecate; and this confusion of names, which has to 
be patiently worked out in the-course of the narrative, 
is an instance of this. 

There are some finely graphic descriptions in 
‘t Somehow Good,”’ and, before we make a note of 
that standard we have mentioned, we feel bound to 
give one quotation which shows our novelist at his 
best. It describes a thunderstorm, used in this in- 
stance as a metaphor for love, because it is ‘‘ more 
intelligible in its beginnings . than it becomes 
when it is, so to speak, overhead.’’ Here is the 
description : 


We all know the clear-cut magnificence of the great thunder-cloud 
against the sky, its tremendous deliberation, its hills and valleys of 
curdling mist, fraught with, God knows what, potential of destruction 
in volts and ohms; the ceaseless muttering of its wrath as it speaks 
to its own heart, and its sullen secrets reverberate from cavern to 
cavern in the very core of its innermost blackness. 

We know the last prismatic benediction of the sun it means to hide 
from us—the strange gleams of despairing light on other clouds— 
clouds that are not in it, mere outsiders or spectators. We can 
remember them after we have got home in time to avoid a wetting, 
and can get our moist water-colours out and do a recollection of them 
before they go out of our heads—or think we can. 

But we know, too, that there comes a time of sudden wind and 
agitated panic of the trees, and then big, warm, preliminary drops 
and then the first clap of thunder, clear in its own mind and full o 
purpose. Then the first downpour of rain, that jsn’t quite so clear, 
and wavers from a breathing space; till the tart reminder of the first 
swift, decisive lightning-flash recalls it to its duty, and it becomes 
a steady, intolerable torrent that.empties roads and streets of 
passers-by and makes the gutters rivulets. And then the storm itself 
—flash upon flash, peal upon peal, up to the blinding and deafening 
climax, glare and thunderbolt in a breath. And then it’s overhead, 
and we are sure something has been struck that time. 


Now, what of our standard? It would seem to 
have shown us these things, firstly, that our original 
estimate of Mr. de Morgan as a brilliant psychologist 
is a correct one—but his range is limited. When we 
consider his three books together we begin to doubt 
whether he has any big surprise for us in the future. 
Secondly, we are confirmed in our original feeling that 
our author lacks something in constructive power. 
He does not tell a story quite so well as he might tell 
it, even on the assumption that his manner of treating 
the detail is the best possible. Thirdly, we find a 
strong tendency in the last book to exaggerate those 
peculiarities of style which charmed us in ‘‘ Joseph 
Vance.’’ The habit of ending a sentence with a pre- 
position is one that we take no exception to, where 
any clearness is gained by so doing, but when we run 
up a lovely preposition at the end of a paragraph that 
has been cut off by. a parenthetical sentence or two 
from the verb to which it rightly belongs, we think 
the habit in danger of becoming a vice. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these things—which 
we have, perhaps, insisted upon at too great length 
—Mr. de Morgan charms us in no ordinary degree. 
He has shown us his limitations in ‘‘ Somehow Good,”’ 
he has drawn particular attention to his own faults; 
but the book has much of the fascination of his two 
earlier works, and it is never dull in the sense in 
which other novels are dull, although we may some- 
times wish that he would cut a little of the ‘‘ cackle 
and come to the ’osses.”’ 


THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM 


Historical Essays and Studies. By the first Lorp 
Acton. Edited by Fiegis and R. V. 
Laurence. Two vols. (Macmillan, 10s. net each.) 


THE custodian of a certain public library, on being 
asked for a book of religious philosophy, once gave the 
startling reply, ‘‘We keep no books here that are 
written with a bias.” 

The obvious retort was simply to point to that 
section where the shelves were laden with volumes of 





history. But it may safely be asserted that few, if any, 
historical critics have been more free than Lord Acton 
from bias and prejudice. He was a passionate seeker 
after truth. He was the’ herald of a new spirit of 
inquiry and historical criticism. It is significant that 
whatever opposition his methods aroused came from 
those who, from motives of political and ecclesiastical 
expediency, deemed it wise that the whole truth should 
not always be laid bare. To a mind constituted like 
Acton’s, it appeared that any given generation has 
nothing to fear, everything to gain, from the revelation 
of absolute facts, even in dealing with the worst actions, 
motives and passions of the men of former generations 
in their struggles for power, whether on the side of 
tyranny and oppression, or in the cause of freedom. 

‘*T am sick of the men who are afraid of a scandal,” 
he once wrote to Simpson. 

Thus his attitude towards history was that of an 

incorruptible, impartial judge, sitting in a supreme 
court, determined that every tittle of evidence should 
be sifted to the uttermost. riters of history were to 
him very much like witnesses at the bar, who should 
be subjected to the most severe cross-examination on 
oath. The like relentless scrutiny he applied to every 
form of historical document, manuscripts, letters, 
State-papers, pamphlets. Hence the uncompromising, 
and in many cases even severe, nature of his judg- 
ments. As the editors of these volumes point out in 
their able introduction, his notion of the sifting of 
evidence 
was of the remorseless, scientific school of Germany, which some- 
times perhaps expects more in the way of testimony than human life 
affords. 
But when in possession of evidence he was very far 
removed from following the ‘“ scientific’’ historian, 
** whose ideal is to state facts and observe causes, but 
never to pronounce a sentence.”” He was equally op- 
posed to the “‘ sympathetic writer, who excuses every- 
thing by a facile reference to the moral atmosphere 
of the age he is representing.”’ 

As he wrote to Bishop Creighton: 

You would hang a man of no position like Rayaillac; but if what 
one hears is true, then Elizabeth asked the gaoler to murder Mary, 
and William I11. ordered his Scots Minister to extirpate a clan. 
Here are the greatest names coupled with the greatest crimes. You 
would spare those criminals, for some mysterious reason. I would 
hang them higher than Hayman, for reasons of obvious justice, still 
higher for the sake of historical science. 

A series of canons on historical criticism formed a 
postscript to this letter, with the unexpected headline: 


ADVICE TO PERSONS ABOUT TO WRITE HISTORY— 
DON’T. 


There is something eminently humorous in this as 
written to Creighton. But the serious side is the 
strange fact—a great disappointment to many—that 
Lord Acton himself produced no magnum opus, seeing 
that his greatest contemporaries believed in him, and 
rightly, as a veritable giant of profound learning, and 
a past-master of criticism. 

_The editors of these volumes, in their introduction, 
give a sort of apologetic estimate of the causes which 
led to this limitation. 

But, as Abbot Gasquet wrote in the Conclusion to 
his ‘‘ Lord Acton and his Circle,”’ . 


the familiar praise of Acton as ‘‘ the moet erudite man of his genera- 
tion,” if unattested by any volume of ‘his own, receives abundant 
illustration in these letters. 


The same may be said, in greater degree, of these 
Essays, many of which may be considered a permanent 
contribution to historical criticism. : oie 

The Essay on Freedom in Antiquity has some obser- 
vations very pertinent to present-day politics : 


The most certain test, by which we Judge whether a comers S 
¥ minorities. rty 
} guar fan of religion. 


really free, is the amount of security enjoye 
by this definition is the essential condition an 
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This aspect of liberty, the relation of the State to 
réligion, ever formed part of Acton’s porestve of 
history, and probably influenced his other ahd more 
circumscribed definition : 


By liberty I fmean the assurance that every man shall be protected 
in doing what he believes to be his duty against the influence of 
authority and majorities, custom and opinion. 


This may be an ideal for the individual, but a com- 
lete extension of the principle might lead to con- 
usion, and place even the rejoicing individualist in the 
not altogether enviable position in which Acton found 
himself in his earlier days when he said: 


I agree with nobody, and nobody agrees with me. 


This extreme was a transitional phase, though Lord 
Acton retaified to thé énd an “‘ intense individuality ’ 
in his perpetual struggle for that measure of justice 
which is beyond the limits of human expectation. 

In the Essay on Goldwin Smith’s Irish History we 
find laid down principles of freedom which have a 
prophetic significance, when the trend of executive 
government is in the direction of a reactionary and 
dangerous absolutism. 

The same may be said of the keen foresight with 
which, thirty years ago, Acton estimated the risin 
force of Socialism and its ‘‘ baneful alliatice’’ wit 
democracy. He could hardly be said to have shared 
the optimism of Sir Erskine May, when he spoke of the 
promises of Socialism supplying thé best energy of 
democracy : 

Liberty has lost its spell: and Seenbestey maintains itself by the 
promise of substantial gifts to the masses of the people. 

Democracy claims . . . to its own mastér, not a trustee. 

The old sovereigns of the world are exchanged for a new one, who 
may be flattered and deceived, but whom it is impossible to corrupt 
or to resist, and to whom must be rendered the things that are Cesar’s 
and also the things that are God’s. e 

The one pervading evil of democracy is the tyranny of the 
majority, or rather of that party, not always the majority, that 
succeeds by force or fraud, in carrying elections. . 

A sscelial chamber has been found the essential security for free- 
dom in every genuine democracy. 


In view of the present struggle between Rome and 
‘“‘Modernism,”’ the Essay on Conflicts with Rome, and 
its first estimate of the positions of Lamennais and 
Frohschammer will be read with deep interest. The 
story of Acton’s own struggle with Rome is too weil 
known to need more than a passing reference—how 
through all the controversy he rémained staunch to the 
faith, refusing to be driven from communion, and how 
Abbot Gasquet recently wroté of him in words first 
said of Newman: 

The highest authority in the Church now set the seal of approba- 
tion upon him—the clouds of past years had past away. 

Lord Acton must have realised this when he was 
asked to give an address at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Roman Cathedral in Westminster. Cer- 
tainly impartial judgment could not pronounce that 
man to be a partisan who wrote the Essays on the In- 
quisition, the Borgias, and the Vatican Council. 

Those who would compare Acton with his old master 
and life-long friend, Dr. Dollinger, will find much to 
interest thern in the two essays on the work of that 
profound scholar. There is a remarkable coincidence 
between present criticism of Acton, and his own judg- 
ment of Dollinger: 

Everybody has felt that his power was out of proportion to his 
work, and that he knew too much to write. 

The Essays on the Rise and Fall of the Mexican 
Empire, and on the Franco-Prussian War are more than 
Passing reviews of contemporary events. They form 
a learned contribution to permanent history. It is 
provable that some of the essays may not appeal to the 
istorical expert, while two or three at least of the 
reviews are out of date. But we can imagine no better 





mental training for any reader of history than a study 
of Lord Acton’s methods of inquiry and criticisms as 
exemplified in these learned treatises. The teacher of 
history will find that these two volumes have a value 


_ as books of reference, which will aid his judgment on 


many constantly recurring historical problems—a refer- 
ence made easy by the admirable indexes, which in 
themselves are a testimony to the immense range of 
Lord Acton’s erudition. 





THE AMAZING CANON 


It is easy enough to sneer at the laudator temporis 
acti. Ours, we are told again and again, is a practi- 
cal age, a busy age, which looks forward to the great 
achievements of the future, to the time when all the 
woes and hurts of man will be healed by a really 
efficient service of flying machines between London 
and Manchester. Sorrow and sighing, according to 
the Daily Mail, will not long abide the day of the 
turbine steamer, and machinery with reciprocating 
action will soon wipe away the tears from all our 
eyes. It may be so; and yet I think we should still 
keep a soft place in our hearts for the idealist. An 
old half-timbered house lacks many of the conveni- 
ences of a good West-end flat; and yet it has a grace 
that charms us in spite of ourselves, and of our cold, 
considered judgment. I should be very sorry if, 
passing along Holborn, I missed the sixteenth century 
frontage of Staple Inn; and I should be sorry, too, 
if anything happened to H. Hensley Henson, B.D., 
Hon. D.D. of Glasgow, Canon of Westminster, 
There are many things in his book ‘‘The National 
Church ’’ (Macmillan) which remind me of tales about 
old gore houses, and snow on thé ground, and the 
carol singers chanting in very ancient modes on starry 
nights. Here, at all events, is a man who has not 
turned his back on the past, who is not ashamed to 
express his devotion for a bygone time, for ideals 
once honoured, now despiséd. Canon Henson makés 
no secret of his views as to the Golden Age of the 
English Church. Things certainly went very well in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth when, in the words of the 
Psalmist, they hewed down the carven work with 
axes and hammers, when the altars were replaced by 
the meanest tables procurable, when dust and dirt 
lay thick on the church floors, when the great mass 
of the clergy were ignoramuses chosen from the 
lowest of the people. But Laud and his fellow fanatics 
broke in on this fair design, and all was ruined; the 
churches were made at least decent, and scholarshi 
was encouraged; in some cases. the broken churc 
windows were mended. The English people rose 
against such outrages as these; but then came the 
reaction under Charles II. It was not till William 
of Orange came to save us from ‘‘ wooden-shoes and 
warming-pans and a foist”’ that the English Church 
entered into her Rest and her Réward, and found 
salvation in what Canon Henson calls ‘“‘the tolerant 
wisdom ”’ of Latitudinarianism, The eighteenth cen- 
tury, then, is the dear world of this ecclesiastic’s 
desire, and all, he says, went well till the Tractarians, 
“* feeble copyists of the Caroline Divinés,’’ began their 
evil work. I like the phrase ‘feeble copyists,’’ 
especially as applied to such men as Keble, Pusey,. 
Church, and above all to Newman. It is really “‘ very 
soothing,’’ as Mr. Pecksniff might say, to be assured 
that H. Hensley Henson, B.D. and D.D. (Glasgow), 
and Canon of Westminster, regards one of the greatest 
intellects of any age as a “feeble copyist.”’ Canon 
Henson is more fortunate than Canon Kingsley. The 
lion is dead. 

Well; the eighteenth century, then, is to be the 
model of the English Church. we are to look back 
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on it as the Jews looked back on the glorious reign 
of David, as the Britons looked back, sighing, on the 
days when King Arthur held his Court at Caerleon 
on Usk. Then, it seems, was thé Church held in high 
honour and regard, in esteem from which it has sadly 
fallen : 


Copes, mitres, and pastoral staves have a fine effect in processions, 
photographs, and pageants, but they are a poor substitute for the 
deference and regard which once invested the episcopal office in the 
Reformed Church of England. 


Indeed this is a sorry change—we have ecclesiastics 
in their proper vestments instead of those glorious 
Georgian prelates who enjoyed vast incomes, who 
never thought of travelling save in a coach and four, 
who provided for their nephews so handsomely. In 
this golden age there was a certain Welsh diocese, 
the total income of which (all benefices included) was 
£29,000. The bishop, his relatives and friends, 
absorbed £20,000 between them, leaving £9,000 for 
the rest of the clergy. Those were great days truly; 
when there was no nonsense about the Holy Catholic 
Church (a ‘‘ figment of devout fancy,’’ according to 
Mr. Henson), no stuff about the gift of the Holy 
Ghost through the laying on of hands, no claim on the 
part of the episcopate to exercise ‘‘ an authority 
derived from sources unknown to the Constitution ”’ 
—is it possible, by the way, that there are miscreants 
now in episcopal form who deny that the House of 
Commons is the source of all grace?—only a perfect 
reliance on the Whig Minister of the day, a perfect 
confidence that if you stuck to Whiggery, Whiggery 
would stick to you. 


One must remember that in the eighteenth century 
the Industrial System was fast growing up. The 
foundations of the great dreary region of the slums 
were being laid, the population was increasing, 
England was beginning to turn black. And the 
bishops were regarded with ‘‘ deference and regard,”’ 
as Canon Henson says—and did nothing whatever. 
From week end to week end, with rare exceptions, 
the churches were shut tight, from year to year the 
poor were neglected, the gallows reaped its abomin- 
able harvest, the English folk became more and more 
brutal (see Hogarth and Smollett on this point, if you 
are doubtful), the clergy became divided into two 
classes—the rich, idle pluralist and the hungry curate 
—but still the bishops were held in ‘‘ deference and 
regard.’’ Of course, the poor people, patient for a 
long time, fled at last by thousands into the camp 
of Methodism; dissent, which the later Caroline 
divines had almost extinguished, gained new life, 
Englishmen were estranged from the church of their 
fathers: still, the bishops were invested with ‘‘ defer- 
ence and regard.’”’ It is right to record in these 
pages the existence of an ecclesiastic of the English 
Church who looks back with longing on a period 
which most Churchmen, high and low alike, regard 
with shame and penitence. One understands the Tory 
enthusiast, the Radical enthusiast, and the Socialist 
enthusiast: but this gentleman, who burns for the 
days of Whiggery—this is really a curiosity. But he 
is, without doubt, a genuine specimen. He was once 
in charge of a church where there was a daily service, 
and he observed with equal contempt the smallness of 
the congregation, and the fact that, such as it was, 
it was composed of women, who, he says, would have 
been more Christianly employed in their domestic 
duties. He does not give us any reasons for his sup- 
position that these women were neglecting their 
domestic duties; this is taken for granted. There was 
once an Apostle who objected to the horrible waste 
of a box of ointment that might have been sold for 
the benefit of the poor; there was once a woman 
named Martha, who scolded her sister Mary for this 











very neglect of domestic duties. Again I must sa 
that this person in Holy Orders of the Catholic Churc 
is a genuine curiosity. 

I must examine some of his statements in detail. 
He says that the authors of the Reformation staked 
everything ‘‘on a forward movement away from the 
authoritative past.’’ Here is the witness of the Book 
of Common Prayer: 

Alterations secretly striking at some established doc. 


trine or laudable practice of the Church of England, or indeed of 
the whole Catholick Church of Christ.—7he Preface. 


This godly and decent order of the ancient Fathers. 


An Order for Prayer . . . much agreeable to the mind and 
purpose of the old Fathers.—Concerning the Service of the Church. 


They ought to have reverence of them [Ceremonies] for their 
antiquity, if they will declare themselves to be more studious of 
unity and concord, than of innovations and new-fangleness, which 
‘ is always to be eschewed.—O/ Ceremonies. 

Dost thou believe in . . . the Holy Catholick Church ?—Pudlick 
Baptism of Infants. 


Brethren, in the Primitive Church there was a godly discipline 
‘ . until the said discipline may be restored again, which is 
much to be wished.—A Commination. 

The ancient Canons command.—TZ7he Consecration of Bishops. 

As the school-authors say.—Art. X//J. 

As Saint Augustine saith.—Art. XX/X. 


It is a thing plainly r the custom of the 


epugnant to 
Primitive Church.—Az/. X27P. 


It is evident unto all men diligently reading the . . . ancient 
authors. . . . Which Offices were evermore held in such reverend 
estimation... . . And therefore to the intent that these Orders 


may be continued.—Preface to Ordinal. 


Such is the evidence for the proposition that the 
Reformation implied a ‘‘ forward movement away 
from the authoritative past’’; these constantly recur- 
ring appeals to ancient authority, custom, and tradition. 

Again, Canon Henson is interesting when he deals 
with the sacraments of the Church, with the whole 
sacramental idea. Quoting “‘a thoughtful American 
Divine’’ he speaks of the mischiefs of the ‘‘ Latin 
Fig of grace as “‘a subtle quality conveyed to 
man from without through material agencies ”’; in 
another place he speaks of the ancient ritual of Con- 
firmation as ‘‘ solemn trifling.’’ One would be pleased 
to hear how the Canon reconciles these opinions with 
the official teaching of the Church of England as to 
Baptism and the Eucharist; it would be even more 
satisfactory to hear him on the contrast between his 
doctrines and the whole teaching and atmosphere of 
the New Testament. If grace is not given through 
“‘ material agencies,’’ why were the two chief sacra- 
ments instituted, why did the Christ anoint the blind 
man’s eyes with clay, why were the disciples to 
anoint the sick with oil, why were the Christians to 
bathe in pure water before the Eucharist, why were 
persons healed by objects that St. Paul had touched, 
why did the Apostles ‘‘ lay hands”’ on St. Stephen and 
the rest, why is it written that Peter and John laid 
their hands on certain of the baptised, who then 
“‘ received the Holy Ghost,” it being expressly stated 
that ‘‘ through the laying on of the Apostles’ hands 
the Holy Ghost was given,’’ what is the meaning of 
the passage ‘“‘and when Paul had laid his hand upon 
them, the Holy Ghost came on them’? Were all 
these statements inserted by some unscrupulous, 
crafty martyr of the second century? 

There are many gems scattered through the book. 
One reads of the “gloom of medizval asceticism,” 
for example; and one wonders whether Canon Hen- 
son has heard of St. Francis of Assisi and his followers, 
who were perhaps the most cheerful men who have 
ever lived. In another place there is a contemptuous 
comparison between the intelligence of the Middle 
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Ages and of the present time; there is an ‘‘ abyss,” 
the Canon says, between the two worlds. There is, 
indeed; there is a vast abyss between the ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’”’ and the Penny Novelette, between Every- 
man and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, between West- 
minster Abbey and the Tabernacle in the Tottenham 
Court Road, between the “‘ Divine Comedy” and Mar- 
tin Tupper’s “‘ Proverbial Philosophy,”’ between Missa 
Rex Splendens and Barnby in B flat—between the 
‘‘Tmitatio’’ and ‘‘The National Church.’”’ There is, 
indeed, magnum chaos, a great gulf fixed between the 
thirteenth century and the twentieth, an abyss well- 
nigh as deep as hell itself. Poor silly men of old days, 
how must we pity you whose only picture gallery 
was the glowing wall about the altar, the saints in 
the painted windows; we can buy every morning a 
paper, quite full of photographic reproductions, all 
for a halfpenny. As the Canon says, there is an 
abyss between the old times and the new. 

And here is another pleasing point. The average 
country parson will be glad to hear on the authority 
of Canon Henson that he is ‘‘a man of the most 
meagre abilities ’’ who thinks that the word ‘“‘ schism ”’ 
in the Litany means dissent. Our author does not 
directly inform us what “‘schism’’ does mean; but 
on another page we learn that the Church of Eng- 
land, guided by the “‘ principles of our constitution,’”’ 
has returned “‘to the Apostolic view of schism as a 
disloyal and self-asserting temper . . not 
specifically tied to any expression.’’ In other words, 
then, a ‘* schismatick ’’ is simply a cross fellow; and 
St. Ignatius, who was martyred c. 107 a.D., who was 
the disciple of St. John the Divine, was a mere 
driveller, no better than a Ritualist, when he wrote 
to St. Polycarp: 

Hearken ye all un i 
you. My lve be sovurity. for, these who cubeatt te thelr Buber, 


Presbyters, and Deacons. And may my portion be together with 
theirs in God. 


Which, then, is the better authority on the Apostolic 
view of schism; ‘‘ Ignatius, the disciple of the Apostle 
John, a man in all things like unto the Apostles,’ 
Governor of the Church of Antioch, delivered to the 
wild beasts on the day before the Calends of January, 
Sura and Senecius being the second time Consuls of 
the Romans—or, H. Hensley Henson, B.D., D.D. 
(Glasgow), Canon of Westminster? But I forget: 
Ignatius, the disciple of the Apostle John, had not the 
inestimable privilege of living under the rule of the 
House of Commons; he professed to exercise ‘‘ an 
authority derived from sources unknown to the con- 
stitution.”” And, horrible to relate—for H. Hensley 
Henson, B.D., has but a poor opinion of relics—the 
remains of his body ‘“‘ were carried to Antioch, and 
wrapped in linen, as an inestimable treasure left to 
the Holy Church, by the grace which was in the 
martyr.”” Still, as H. Hensley Henson, B.D., points 
out, there are now dissenting preachers holding office 
as chaplains in the British Army; and this, of course, 
proves, as he says, that there is no such sin as schism. 
And one presumes that, since the British Army salutes, 
or did recently salute, the Host in Malta, and the 
Holy Carpet at Cairo, that Roman Catholics and 
Mahometans are really very good Anglicans. And 
one may conclude that if Mumbo Jumbo ever became 
of importance to British interests the British Army 
would furnish a guard of honour to the ceremonies of 
the Fetish Grove; and so the King of Borrioboolah 
Gah and his subjects would thereby receive admission 
into the great tolerant fold of our dear National 
Church—without prejudice, of course, to the religious 
views of the monarch of the Cannibal Islands. And 
one must not forget that Canon Henson is seriously 
perturbed by the case of the Shoreditch Sisterhood. 
It fell out last summer that a number of utterly false 








accusations were levelled against these vowed sisters; ~* 


the accusations were disproved in open court, judge 
and jury agreed that in none of them was there the 
shadow of the truth. But the “‘ Protestant’’ scum 
rose, as it rose in the days of the Gordon Riots, and 
the Canon sees in the foul ingratitude of these beasts 
in human form the great Puritan heart of England still 
beating! Let us leave him with all the advantage of 
this fair argument; let us congratulate him and his 
cause on the worthiness of their allies. They have 
not altered in the course of time: they murdered 
Laud, they martyred King Charles, they committed 
every hideous atrocity in the days of George III., 
they obeyed the call of that Apostolic man, Vacoaae 
Bishop of London, in the last century, they were 
still stout Protestants a year ago at Shoreditch. 
Protestants, one understands, do not approve of 
saints; if this were not so they should certainly set up 
(at Westminster) the images of Jezebel, and of the 
Impenitent Thief, who, with the House of Commons, 
appear to be the final arbiters of the ‘ National 
Church.” . 

Fair, indeed, are the prospects of any institution 
which looks to the House of Commons for grace and 
direction; and yet it is from this body that Canon 
Henson seems to think that our Church derives what 
shadow of authority he is willing to leave it. Let it 
be remembered that it is the House of Commons which 
is directly responsible for the horrors of the last 
three hundred years. The savage statutes of King 
Henry VIII., the spoliations of Edward VI., the 
burnings of the wretched Hot Gospellers in Queen 
Mary’s reign, the disembowelling of Roman Catholic 
priests under Elizabeth, the witch persecutions of 
the seventeenth century (checked, by the way, by 
Laud), the quite abominable and devilish penal code 
of the Georgian era, the toleration of the infamous 
factory system of slavery—all the hideous crimes that 
have oppressed England for the last three centuries 
are directly due to this body of accursed hypocrites, 
to these precious representatives of the ‘‘ Popular 
Will,”’ who have grown fat on the stench of fraud and 
murder and cruelty. And Jonadab, M.P. for Stink- 
ville, is to be the apostolic source from which our 
bishops, priests, and deacons are to derive their order; 
and our altars are to be decked so as to satisfy the 
taste of William Sikes, Esquire, the popular represen- 
tative of the murderers of the Jago. And one pre- 
sumes that the members for the Sunday Closing 
Burghs will shortly bring in a brief Bill to amend the 
Psalm, so that we may read, ‘‘ wine that maketh bad 
the heart of man’’; and—well, we have no right to 
disenfranchise Soho, and one must confess that the 
world has moved since the days of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Canon Hensley Henson was once present at the 
‘Ordinance’ according to the ritual of the Presby- 
terian Kirk. He says that the effect, the elements 
being received sitting, was ‘‘ rather congregational 
and social than anything else.”” Which is also very 


soothing. 
ARTHUR MACHEN. 





OLD PARIS 


THERE is very little left of Old Paris. Save the 
churches and a few public buildings, nearly every- 
thing has been swept away. Fournier, one of the 
few historians of Old Paris, who combined genuine 
erudition with a sense of style, wrote wittily, ‘“‘ Pour 
rajeunir Paris, on le rase!’’ Even Old France is a 
ruin. 

But Paris has for so many years inspired such 
deep affection, not only among its native inhabitants, 
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but in the hearts of nearly all who know her at all 
well, that any part of her which is not absolutely 
modern and of yesterday’s date is lovingly termed 
old, just as one says “‘old boy” or “old girl”’ to 
relatively young persons, with whom pleasant, if quite 
recent, remembrances are associated. 

Monsieur Drumont, in ‘‘ Mon Vieux Paris,’’ Mon- 
sieur Sardou, in numberless articles and prefaces, 
Monsieur Georges Cain, in the volume before us, 
‘‘ Nooks and Corners of Old Paris,’’ become dithy- 
rambic and lyrical in describing and recalling a Paris 
which is not older than some people living to-day, or 
others whom we have known in the flesh. It may be 
questioned whether the story they tell has really the 
interest that they imagine it to have. One might, 
perhaps, be justified in accusing them of exaggerating 
the attractions to which they have constituted them- 
selves the guides. Paris has ever been a show place 
with the multiple charms of which the eager and un- 
sophisticated foreigner was expected to be dazzled, 
and this has given birth to a large and ever increasing 
body of professional expositors of the beauties and 
artistic treasures of Paris, some of whom are distin- 
guished by a gold band round their caps and a number 
on their arms, while others wear the green-braided 
uniform and Court sword of Academicians. But they 
are all equally in the business. It is a corporation. 
Certain tricks of phraseology and style seem to indi- 
cate the existence of an esprit de corps, an unwritten 
but rigid etiquette prevailing amongst them. Mon- 
sieur Georges Cain dedicates his work to A. G. 
Lenétre, another active member of the clan, ‘‘in token 
of most sincere affection.’’ Monsieur Sardou, in the 
preface which he contributes, tells us that his excel- 
lent friend Georges Cain is ‘“‘ the worthy inheritor of 
the talent of his father and grandfather,”’ “‘ the most 
enlightened gtide possible in matters of Parisian 
lorée,’’ that he has written a ‘‘ bewitching book,” and, 
of course, thé author of this bewitching book cannot 
do less than refer to Sardou as his ‘‘ master,’’ to 
Funck Brentano as the ‘‘ exquisite historian of the 
Bastille,” to Le Vayer as the “‘ erudite and obliging ”’ 
Curator of the City of Paris Library (quite true, by 
the way); Monsieur Périer, the Director of the 
Muséum, is ‘‘ eminent ’’; Mdlle. Madeleine Lemaire is 
a ‘‘ noble artist,’’ even Renan is an “‘ eminent philoso- 
pher ’’; only Dante, who in 1304 “‘ attended one of the 
numerous schools of the Rue du Fouarre,’’ gets no 
kind of compliment. Now and then a rift appears in 
the lute; this happy family is not wholly exempt from 
jars, witness the dispute which arose a week ago be- 
tween the “‘ illustrious ’’ Sardou and the “ exquisite ”’ 
Funck Brentano as to whether or not Louis XIV. 
would have kept his hat on in the presence of ladies 
at his own Court. This was apropos of the ‘‘ Affaire 
des Poisons,’”’ upon which Sardou has written a play, 
and M. Funck Brentano a book. The excessive irrita- 
tion displayed by M. Sardou at M. Funck Brentano’s 
very courteously worded criticism—he contended that, 
contrary to what —— in the play, Louis XIV. 
would have removed his hat even in the presence of 
his own chambermaids—suggested that over and 
above the merits of the question, the log-rolling 
etiquette of the corporation of writers upon Old Paris 
had received a rude shock. 

Old Paris hardly predates the Revolution. With 
the exceptions already referred to, to which the Place 
des Vosges may be added, what remains of Old Paris 
which is more than a century old is slight and propor- 
tionately uninteresting. The late Baron Haussmann 
destroyed vast tracts of the picturesque Old Paris— 
much of which was medizval—which was known to 
our grandfathers, and though he set up a monstrous 
sort of Frankenstein city in its stead, the carting away 
and burial of the dead Paris was a hygienic and in 








many respects an zsthetic necessity, which had long 
made itself imperiously felt. What he spared was not 
more than sixty or seventy years old, and, of course, 
in many cases, was traditionally associated with the 
tragic scenes of the Revolution. Unfortunately, the 
Chamber of Horrors interest which appeals so 
strongly to, the melodramatic instinct of that illus- 
trious old “‘ pipelet’’ of genius, Monsieur Victorien 
Sardou, is not. an admirable thing in itself, and it can- 
not take the place of the beauty interest which would 
have been felt had a real Old Paris been still in exist- 
ence. To be shown an ugly and time-stained door, 
and to be told that out of it came Danton after his 
arrest, a few hours before his execution, must, of 
course, rouse a certain curiosity in the antiquarian 
breast, but the spectacle of a hangman’s rope, or 
gruesome relic of a similar kind will do as little and 
as much. A walk with Monsieur Georges Cain to 
the several nooks and corners of Old Paris, which he 
describes and belauds, would no doubt prove amusing 
to schoolboys on a holiday, and would help to teach 
them history, but to the average traveller athirst for 
the splendid vestiges of the past it would probably 
prove rather dull. Perhaps it is a dim consciousness 
of the limitations of the task that the author has set 
himself which makes him adopt a gushing and 
exaggerated style like that of a showman at a fair. 
To those, however, who are interested in gaining at 
least a superficial knowledge of what Paris has to 
boast of in the way of old and historic buildings, his 
book, which Mr. Frederick Lawton has translated with 
exneptiones skill, may be heartily recommended, and 
the illustrations are excellent. 
ROWLAND STRONG. 





THE SINCERITY OF PLURAL 
PERSONALITY 


In studying literature the question often arises “‘ Is 
this sincere?’’ followed by the other quéstion ‘“‘ Is 
sincerity necessary to great art?’’; and fine verse and 
prose tantalize us when we would answer. 

At first it seems quite clear that the greatest poet 
must be written with a pen dipped in the heart’s blood, 
and, to take the chiefest instance, that the joy and 
tragedy of love must have been personally experienced 
before they can be sung in réal music. We feel, at 
any rate, on this of all themes, that to treat it as an 
‘“‘ outsider ’’ is synonymous with inevitable failure. 
Yet the matter is not quite so obvious, and cannot be 
dismissed as simply as that. 

Many human beings who enjoy, and suffer, and love 
with utmost intensity are dumb, and others whose 
actual experience may have been stunted and limited 
are endowed with so powerful an imagination as to 
possess the mystery of effectual expression. (An 
almost classic instance of ‘‘imagined experience” 
would, of course, be found in the impassioned utter- 
ance of Emily Bronté.) 

That is why it is probably impertinent and idle from 
the point of view of art to go on wondering what per- 
sons are referred to, and whether such an event was 
a fact or not—be we considering the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare or the very minor poetry of one of our 
contemporaries. 

Sincerity need not imply autobiography, and to many 
a true artist the symbol is a stronger force than the 
incidental facts. This is specially true of religion. To 
imaginative thinkers the great symbols of Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, Resurrection have far more powerful 
sway over mind and life than any amount of exegetic 
“‘ evidences ’’ of dated local history. 

Apropos of religion, how often do readers of 
modern French poetry ask: ‘‘ Is Verlaine’s ‘ Sagesse 
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sincere? Was he really converted? Did he, then, so 
infinitely prefer the love of God to the love of 
women?’’ And the answer: ‘‘ Oh! yes, it was true 
while it lasted, hut he relapsed again,’’ does not 
satisfy. 

For science is beginning to confirm, what seemed 
for a time but a vagary of ‘‘ Psychical Research,” the 
doctrine of multiple personality. Long ago, philo- 
sophy, and even religion, had discarded the childish 
division of human beings into good and bad, white 
and black, sheep and goats. Then we got on a little 
further, and concluded that we each of us weré good 
and bad, white and black, Jekyll and Hyde! But 
there are more than two people in oné, for each coni- 
bines (in what seemed an individuality) many char- 
acters, which cannot be sorted into two simple ethical 
divisions, 

It is thus that contradictory contrasts are simul- 
taneously—not alternately—combined in the same life 
and charactér. 

Take spirituality and sensuality. Though neither 
of them is wholly “‘ good” nor ‘‘ bad,” these two 
attributes were supposed to be in such conflict, and 
so mutually exclusive, as to be irreconcilable in the 
‘same temperament. Now, with a rather deeper know- 
ledge of psychology, we find that they coristantly go 
together, a vivid imagination understanding and necés- 
sitating the experience of both these tendencies. 

Again, egoism and altruism were always opposéd, 
till we began to see that self-sacrifice and a deeper 
sélf-realisation may coincide, just as in sociology col- 
lectivism and a truer individuality go together. These 
are but crude instances, and the mystery is more in- 
tangible and elusive than that. Yet, even in quoting 
these rough illustrations, we must remember that the 
point we insist on is the presence of simultaneotis, not 
alternate, contrasts, so that one character is Pagan 
and Christian, proud and humble, sélfish and unselfish, 
rapturous and despairing, in the same hour—nay, in 
the same minute of time. 

It has been said that herein lay the wisdom of poly- 
theism, and now we need a yet wider pantheon than 
that of Olympus; a ritual so wide as to combine the 
worship of the Virgin Mary and of her former enemy, 
Aphrodite; a religion embracing the ecstasies of Hima- 
layan mystics and the veracious materialism of severest 
4" science. 

fear we shall hardly be able to take the advice of 
Epictetus that ‘‘a man should be one man,” unless 
we carry the idea to its logical (and mystical) conclu- 
sion, and say that unity is multiplicity, as God is man. 
_ This thought helps us to understand so much both 
in life and art which otherwise would seem incompre- 
hensible, and to find the impertinent inquiry: ‘‘ Did 
he really mean what he wrote?’”’ ‘“‘ Was she consis- 
tent in the way she acted ?’’ sadly ineffectual in coping 
with the awe-filled problems of emotional life, the 
myriad intricacies of art in literature. 

One has barely suggested an idea before a host of 
exceptions spring up in one’s own remembrance; yet 
they are not only inevitable, but welcome. Let us 
select an instance, almost at random. The “ deca- 
dent’s ’’ deliberate concoction of emotion, of Satanic 
pleasures by means of drugs, of Catholic devotion 
through the scent of incense, is too degenerate to 
count either as truth of experience or truth of imagi- 
nation. For surely, health is a part of truth, though 
disease may be a fictor of realism, and therefore the 
devils of disease must be ejected from the polytheist 
temple of multiple personality, in which house, how- 
ever, no empty “‘mansions,’’ no neglected shrines 
must be left. The fuller, the more varied in colour, 
is the vivific experience of worship, the stronger will 
be the présence of health-giving Truth, thé greater 
the beloved benediction of Beauty. 
ALBERTA 


. MONTGOMERY. 








A CATALOGUER INCOMPLETE 


Last week, with greater benevolence than know- 
ledge, I offered to catalogue for a friend the contents 
of nine large packing cases of most miscellaneous 
literature. 

“Do you know anything of cataloguing?” he 
asked doubtfully. 

*“‘ No,”’ said I, happily, ‘‘ but I think I can manage.”’ 

I cannot say that I have ‘‘ managed’”’ as well as I 
anticipated, but I have certainly enjoyed myself, and 
have acquired an amount of unusual and curious 
information. And, after all, the nine plethoric and 
bewildering packing cases have been resolved into 
neat bookshelves of roughly classified books. An 
aching back, dust-begotten fits of sneezing, and a 
pervading taste of mouldiness—to say nothing of a 
first view of a living family of bookworms—have been, 
I consider, cheaply purchased. 

To begin with, there was a keen excitement in 
opening each case, each book sometimes, since at 
any moment one felt one might chance upon a 
treasure. Picture the possibilities dormant in those 
nine big cases; the joy of dipping into strange old 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from 
the heavy Latin Bible of 1529 to the no less pon- 
derous works of ‘‘ God’s silly Vassal’’ of 1616; the 
fascination of idling away an hour with worthy Canon 
Derham’s_ speculations on Astro-Theology, and 
Physico-Theology, of having the mighty problem of 
‘The Origin of Evil’ lucidly solved by a pompous 
eighteenth century bishop, and, most profitable of 
all, of learning from an anonymous benefactor of 
1752 what should be ‘“‘A Gentleman’s Religion.” 
But why did he not reveal his name? Was it from a 
true humility? Or, alas for human nature, because 
it was so much easier, even in the good cold days, to 
preach than to practise? 

I lay aside volume after velume of forgotten theo- 
logians, clad in decent russet brown; worthless though 
they be from a commercial point of view, there is 
pathos and sentiment in these relics of misapplied 
industry, of scholarship lavished on acrimonious con- 
futations of long-dead heretics and heresies. Vanitas 
vanitatum! the words come so glibly into the mind, 
yet are they true after all? These old divinés did 
but fulfil their duty as they knew it; they thought no 
pains too great, no labour for naught that could 
further their cause, the cause of Truth herself to 
them. So I look respectfully, and even tenderly, at 
these dull books, whose wide margins are copiously 
annotated in faded ink, and sigh to think there is no 
place any more for them in this full and impatient 
world. Ave, atque Vale, I murmur regretfully, for 
doomed are they to swift and painless destruction. 
The flames which their pages so often threaten await 
them, their hour is come. 

But other writers than theological are hére. See 
these ancient works on Gardening, written when the 
purest of human pleasures was not also one of the 
most unattainable for the citizen, when London had 
green gardens within her very walls, famous for their 
cunning devices of trees and flowers and fountains. 
Would you learn how best to manage your Melonrie, 
your Potagerie, your Heérb-garden? Then “ Master 
Switzer,”’ of 1727, will help you, and for your better 
understanding has provided ‘Plans of Careful 
Draughtsmanship,”” Or you may study the “ New 
Improvements of Gardening’’ of Bradley several 
years éarlier. Or you may rejoicé in the trees of the 
wood in a noblé copy of Evelyn’s “ Sylva.” But in 
any case your knowledge can be no more recent than 
1837, with its Treatise on the Grape Vine, though 
within thesé limits you may range from forestry to 
specialising in cucumbers. 
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But, unfashionable though it sound, I know little 
of gardening, and care less, so my fickle fancy turns 
to another case. This is filled, as is its portly neigh- 
bour, with classics. Like a certain great man I 
have “little Latin and less Greek,’’ but that little is 
enough to make me fasten with eagerness on these 
mellow antiquities. Alas, neglect and the busy worm 
have wrought a havoc that would grieve the dead 
and gone scholars who once cherished them so 
fondly. I feel a pang of genuine regret when some 
noble volume almost crumbles to dust in the hand- 
ling. Though my Greek is a misty memory, a vague 
reminiscence of deep harmonious sounds on drowsy 
afternoons of long ago, yet the sight of these old 
pages, with their beautiful type and lordly margins, 
makes me wish that the rush of life had but left me 
that ‘‘ less Greek,”’ that at least I might bring to them 
more than a glance of uncomprehending affectionate 
recollection. Well, I must be content to arrange the 
venerable tomes in their places on the mean modern 
shelves—sad contrast to the oaken dignity of their 
Jacobean home—and, since I shun mournful reflec- 
tions as useless and often unwholesome, turn to the 
Moderns. 

Oh, the miscellaneous collection! Novels, that 
range from the original editions of Fielding and 
Smollett to the early works of Lytton. No later, for 
these books are the relics of a library collected by 
the pious care of several generations of learned 
clerks in a distant Fenland parsonage, and many a 
year has rolled by since the last treasure was placed 
with loving pride and appreciation on its carved shelf 
beside brethren of equal worth and dignity. There 
must have been an unusual width of culture among 
those reverend bibliophiles, for, in turning out the 
contents of the last case, I come upon a collection 
of rare and ancient Italian literature. And I do not 
know a word of Italian! And here are pictures 
demanding an explanation, and here is the explana- 
tion in a language that baffles the more from its tan- 
talising resemblance to both Latin and French, either 
of which I could use well enough to satisfy my 
curiosity. Here is a work in sumptuous white vellum, 
with delicate (in one sense only!) illustrations, the 
““ Decameron,” truly a strange possession for a par- 
son, but a delight to the lover of beautiful books. 
Perhaps it was but for that reason the good man 
bought it. De mortuis. At any rate, it lacks, what 
most of his Italian treasures possess, the august per- 
mission of the Church of their day. 

But it is dusty and back-breaking work, this, and 
sad, if not heartbreaking, so ’tis with a certain relief 
after all that I see the ninth case is empty, and rise to 
stretch my cramped limbs and tell my trusting friend 
that his books have been, incompetently enough, 
catalogued and put in some sort of order on their 
shelves. 

And, as I turn away, methinks the ancient fathers 
of the past look with mild benignity on my unworthy 
yet well-meant attempts. 

E. D. Farrar. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS 


THE oft-postponed deputation of dramatists duly made 
its protest against the English censorship of plays last 
Tuesday. True, the continued indisposition of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman made it impossible for 
them to address themselves to the Prime Minister in 
Downing Street, but Mr. Herbert Gladstone received 
them at the Home Office instead, and listened to the 
eloquence of Mr. Barrie and Mr. Pinero, of Sir William 
Gilbert and Professor Gilbert Murray, with all possible 
courtesy and quite a respectable appearance of interest. 
Probably he found the proceedings an agreeable con- 











trast to those of some recent deputations who have 
attempted to address him. No one shouted “ Votes 
for Dramatists,’’ or attempted to chain him or herself 
to the railings in Whitehall. Compared with the adven- 
turous tactics which are in fashion to-day, vant 
was very decorous, very null and dull. Yet I thin 
some good was done by the protest, and what it lost in 
excitement owing to the exemplary demeanour of the 
protestants it gained in dignity. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply was what, I suppose, was to be 
expected. It referred in flattering terms to the drama 
as an art, and to the representatives of that art there 
assembled; acknowledged the temperate and eloquent 
way in which the claims of that art had been put for- 
ward; promised that those claims should have the most 
respectful consideration of the Prime Minister—and 
there an end. Nothing else perhaps was to be ex- 
pected, as I have said. Even if Mr. Gladstone sym- 
pathised strongly with the dramatists’ protest, he could 
hardly have said so on this occasion or promised 
definite official action in the matter, since the censorship 
is not in his Department—or, indeed, in any Depart- 
ment—and he was only speaking for the Prime 
Minister and not in his own person. But though I . 
recognise the difficulty of Mr. Gladstone’s position 
from this point of view, yet I confess I thought his 
eloquence, viewed as the expression of modern Liberal 
statesmanship, slightly chilling. The Liberal Party 
may be unwilling or afraid to abolish the Censorship 
of Plays. It is a thorny problem, into which all kinds 
of questions, including that of party tactics, may con- 
ceivably enter. Still, a touch of enthusiasm, a spark of 
generous heat in the cause of free speech.in all depart- 
ments of life, would not, I think, have been amiss. If 
Liberalism stands for anything nowadays—and I am 
sometimes tempted to believe that it does not—it 
stands for human freedom, for the breaking down of 
the old bondages, the obsolete restraints on thought 
and action which the past has bequeathed to us. 
Broadly speaking, there are two theories of Govern- 
ment. One is that mankind is perverse and 
desperately wicked, and that only the pressure of laws 
and plenty of them can keep it within bounds. The 
other is, that repression is at best an evil, that to give 
mankind the utmost measure of liberty is both the 
wiser and the better course, and that to trust people is 
the only way to make them worthy of trust. The 
latter is, or should be, the Liberal attitude. The fact 
that it is so no longer, or is so only in a very modified 
degree, perhaps explains why Liberalism as a vital 
force is at such a low ebb in this country at the moment 
and almost theatens to be crushed out altogether 
between the upper and nether millstones of Conserva- 
tism and Socialism. Be this as it may, the position of a 
Liberal statesman who supports the present censorship 
of plays—or indeed, any censorship of plays—seems to 
me hopelessly indefensible. Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that all censorships are illiberal, whether of 
Press or pulpit or stage. The arguments, such as they 
are, which are advanced against freeing the theatre 
from the control of the Censor apply with equal 
validity to the varatg oe the sermon, or the printed 
book. If the theatre had no Censor, say that gentle- 
man’s defenders, you might have all kinds of undesir- 
able entertainments given on the stage which would 
now be prohibited. Well, the newspapers of to-day 
contain a good deal of undesirable matter which a 
judicious Press censor would prohibit. A great deal of 
pernicious nonsense is talked in the public parks—and 
in private houses for that matter—which a judicious 
censorship of free speech would prohibit. But the 
Liberal statesman who arose in his place in the House 
and proposed to revive the censorship of the Press in 
this country, or argued against the Englishman’s right 
to talk nonsense if he chooses, would have small chance 
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of retaining his place in an administration. The time, 
I think, will come when a Liberal statesman who main- 
tains that a censorship of the theatre is either a desirable 
or an essential institution in a free community will 
seem equally intolerable. We in this country realise 
that though newspapers often print what had better 
have been unprinted and preachers often preach 
balderdash or worse, yet the harm that is done by such 
cases is far outweighed by the harm that would result 
from keeping the Press and religion perpetually in lead- 
ing strings. It is better on the whole for a nation to 
take the risks of freedom than to seek safety in fetters. 
I know there are many people, perhaps the majority of 
people, in this country who do not feel like this on the 
subject of the censorship of plays. They admit the 
argument with regard to all other censorships, but in 
the case of the theatre they are convinced that an excep- 
tion must be made, and that there liberty would at once 
degenerate into license. Why they think so I do not 
know. Ireland has no censorship, yet no one can pre- 
tend that the Irish stage is any more licentious than 
the English. The British Empire consists of a great 
aggregation of free peoples; I forget how many, but 
Mr. Pinero mentioned it in his admirable speech. Not 
one of them finds it necessary to have a censor of plays 
except the Mother Country! The United States of 
America has no censor, and seems to get on very well 
without one. Its plays are, for the most part, bad plays, 
it is true, but they are not much worse than ours, and 
they are not in the least more immoral. The fact is, the 
fear of a free stage in this country is a bogey. It rests 
on a false conception of the causes which determine 
the character of a nation’s drama. A country’s plays, 
like its newspapers, like its books, depend on its general 
moral standard—on public opinion, in fact. So long 
as public opinion is against immoral plays, those plays 
will not be produced; or if they are produced, the police 
will at once suppress them without any prompting from 
acensor. If public opinion, on the contrary, were not 
against the presentation of immoral plays, no censor- 
ship and no police would be able to prevent their pre- 
sentation. The law, in the last resort, represents the 
will of the people, and any law which has not public 
opinion behind it must ultimately cease to be enforced. 
When this rather obvious fact is realised in this country, 
the censorship of plays will go the way of other anti- 
quated political lumber. Till then, I suppose, we shall 
have to put up with it. 

, oe. 5. Es. 
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The Charm of London. An Anthology. Compiled 
by a H. Hyatr. (Chatto and Windus, 2s. 
net. 


THE magnetism of London is a perennial theme with 
our English poets and romancists. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to escape from the influence of the world’s 
greatest city. Whatever atttitude you may adopt to- 
wards London—whether she prove the ‘‘ stony-hearted 
stepmother’ to you that De Quincey found her, or 
whether, with old Dunbar, you regard her as ‘“‘ the 
flower of cities all’’—-you cannot at least adopt a 
neutral attitude, you cannot view her with mere in- 
difference. ' 

Those who have been reared amid urban surround- 
ings are sometimes slow to realise the poetry of the 
town, and the discovery of London has been left for 
the most part, to the provincial. 


Go where we may—rest where we will— 
Eternal London haunts us still, 


wrote Tom Moore—and Moore was an Irishman. 
Dr. Johnson, who may be said to have created the 











immortal tradition of Fleet Street, was a native of 


Lichfield. In our own time, no one has written with 
such grace and insight of the life of London as that 
cultured American cosmopolite, Mr. Henry James. 
One memorable exception there is. Charles Lamb, 
greatest of London’s lovers—save only Dickens—was 
a Londoner by birth, and he died, poor man, in exile 
at Edmonton. 

Mr. Hyatt’s anthology is a valuable addition to the 
literature of London. Its compiler has ransacked 
ancient and modern literature for quotations from 
those poets and prose writers who have testified to 
the witchery and glamour of the great city. The 
extracts included in this volume range from Dunbar 
to Mr. St. John Adcock. They include such names 
as Dickens, ‘Tom Hood, Boswell, George Meredith, 
Mrs. Meynell, Richard Jefferies, W. E. Henley, Mrs. 
Browning, Lord Alfred Douglas (who is represented 
by one of the finest and most characteristic sonnets 
in ‘“‘ The City of the Soul’’), Sir Walter Besant, John 
Davidson, and Robert Buchanan—to name but a few. 
Of course, Dickens is here—is it possible, indeed, to 
imagine a London anthology in which the name of 
Dickens should find no place? Charles Lamb’s famous 
panegyric is not forgotten: 


The man must have a rare reci~e for melancholy who can be dull 
in Fleet Street. I am naturally inclined to hypochrondria, but in 
London it vanishes, like all other ills. Often, when I have felt a 
weariness or distaste at home, have I rushed out into her crowded 
Strand, and fed my humour, till tears have wetted my cheek for 
unutterable sympathies with the multitudinous moving picture, which 
she never fails to present at all hours, like the scenes of a shifting 
pantomime. 


The temptation to reproduce Carlyle’s wonderful 
night-scene from ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ’’ we can imagine 
to have proved well-nigh irresistible, but it has no 
legitimate place in a book about London, since it was 
in a German city that the immortal Teufelsdréckh 
worked and dreamed. We can forgive Mr. Hyatt, 
however, for this one deviation from his subject. He 
has provided his readers with a plenitude of good 
fare. There are some excellent poems by Henry T. 
Leigh, Cockney and Bohemian, and we are glad to 
recognise once more the tender and mellow cynicism 
of Frederick Locke’s lines on Piccadilly: 


Life is chequer’d, a patchwork of smiles and of frowns; 
‘We valued its ups, let us muse on its downs. 

There’s a side that is bright, it will then turn the other, 
One turn, if a good one, deserves such another. 

These downs are delightful, ‘ese ups are not hilly— 
Let us turn one more turn ere we quit Piccadilly. 


Mr. Hyatt has earned the thanks of all London 


lovers. 


Scopas et Prasxitéle. Maxime COLLIGNON. 


Maitres de 1’Art.) Plon, n.p. 


(Les 


Any writing on Greek art by M. Collignon is sure to 
be an addition to the sources for clear and sympathetic 
criticism ; and the present little book is no exception to 
the rule which we have learnt to recognise. Strictly 
speaking, the title is somewhat misleading, for the 
sub-title gives the actual content of the brief survey, 
“La sculpture grecque au IV*, siecle jusqu’au 
temps d’Alexandre.’’ M. Collignon rightly analyses 
the constituents of the style of Pheidias, which so 
clearly separate his genius from that of the succeed- 
ing generation of artists, though it is doubtful whether 
he is right in his definition of their source. He speaks 
frequently of l’union du génie attique et du génie 
dorien, but while we can appreciate the presence in 
Pheidian sculpture of the quality which he ascribes to 
‘Dorian ’’ influence, we are inclined to read into it 
a larger Panhellenism than could be attributed to a 
people essentially selfish, and not essentially artistic. 
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Scopas is, as ever, M. Collignon’s hero: 


L’homme qui a possedé toutes les connaissances techniques de 
son art, qui a mené de front la construction d’un Temple et sa decora- 
tion sculpturale, qui excelle & composer un vaste ensemble de figures, 
comme la groupe @’Achille et des divinités marines, qui travaille avec 
la méme aisance, dans les statues isolées, le bronze et le marbre, 
Vartiste aux aptitudes multiples, qui ne se confine pas dans une 
étroite spécialité, est bien de la race des renee artistes maitres tels 
qu’en possédent, aux époques privilégiées, la Gréce antique et 1’Italie 
de la Renaiesance. 


None the less, we could wish that, in dealing with 
the Mausoleum sculptures, he had not plunged into a 
sea of guess-work anent the figures of Mausolus and 
Artemisia. Scopas gains nothing thereby, nor does the 
reader. More cautious, and therefore more satisfac- 
tory, is M. Collignon’s note upon the sculptured drum 
from the fourth century Artemision of Ephesus. But 
so strong is the resemblance of the Hermes in this 
work to the Tegean heads on the one hand and the 
charioteer of the Mausoleum frieze on the other, that 
it would be well-nigh impossible to deny the influence 
of the Parian artist in both the Asiatic instances. 

M. Collignon approaches all uncertain Praxitelean 
identifications in an extremely critical spirit. But we 
certainly agree with him in rejecting Fustwangler’s 
suggestion that the Townley Venus is a ‘‘ Phryne,”’ 
though his ground for so doing. seems to us less cer- 
tain than that of the lack of individuality in the 
features. 

A masterly bit of reconstructive criticism is that 
which discusses the use of colour on the Hermes of 
Olympia. It is too long to quote, but we would 
recommend it to the notice of all those for whom 
sculpture, as we know it to-day, lacks life and tender- 
ness. 

Concerning the Venus dé Milo, M. Collignon waxes 
eloquent—as well he may. But we fear that he will 
find few to support his view that the work is of a date 
within the great period of the fourth century. We 
wish we could believe it to be so. But we differ from 
the author not only on grounds of style, but of senti- 
nient as well, when he seeks to affiliate the Demeter 
of Cuidos to the Halicarnassian group in its Scopasian 
aspect. Far rather would we give this glorious work 
to Praxiteles, or to a pupil endued with a touch of an 
older Atticism. 

A comparative chronological table of historic and 
artistic events, and an excellent index complete a 
volume which, within its own limits, is worthy of M. 
Collignon’s great reputation. 


Devonshire Characters and Strange Events. By (Rev.) 
S. aia (London: John Lane, 21s. 
net. 


THERE are, perhaps, few writers who know the history 
and topography of Devonshire better than does Mr. 
Baring-Gould; but it must be confessed that one lays 
down this, his latest, volume with a sense akin to 
disappointment. Of the vast amount of material con- 
tained in its sixty-two chapters, and filling nearly 800 
ages, there is not much beyond what might have 
een put together by any diligent scribe having access 
to the British Museum Library or the bookshelves of 
any considerable collection of Devonshire literature. 
The author, moreover, has an inveterate habit of pro- 
viding copy out of nothing, as when, for instance, he 
retails such trifles as the fatuous gossip of dotard 
sextons or the equally pointless conversations of com- 
mercial travellers overheard in a railway journey. 
_ One of the best pieces of work in the whole book 
is the article on the Princetown Massacre (1814), con- 
cerning which Mr. Baring-Gould marshals the facts 
and weighs and sifts the evidence of either side with 
masterly impartiality. The stories of ‘‘ Caraboo”’ and 
of Joanna Southcott are astounding records of human 
credulity. In reference to thé last-named impostor, 





the writer does not produce one iota of authority for 
his statement that Joanna Southcott’s following is 
identical with the quite recent sect of New Jezreelites 
at Chatham, or, rather, New Brompton. But that is 
another story, the scene of which is laid in another 
county, and so Mr. Baring-Gould must be excused 
from being sufficiently acquainted with the circum- 
stances. 

The book is well got up, with ample margins, and 
is abundantly illustrated by reprodictions from old 
engravings, betadiides, and other documents. 


Edited by Rev. J. 


Memorials of Old Derbyshire. 
(London : 


CuHartes Cox, LL.D.,_ F.S.A. 
Bemrose, 15s. net.) 


It is, of course, a foregone conclusion that any book 
déaling with Derbyshire must be entrusted to Rev. 
Dr. Cox, whose monumental work on the Derbyshire 
churches, completed thirty years ago, has never yet 
been paralleled in the case of any other county. The 
latest work appearing under his editorship is so full of 
excellent and interesting matter that the. fact that it 
surpasses in bulk the most ponderous of its predeces- 
sors in the same series of old county memorials is 
readily overlooked. In his summary of the history 
of the county, Dr. Cox, by.some unaccountable over- 
sight (p. 22), crédits Queen Elizabeth with phenomenal 
longevity. For her to have been alive at all, even 
though at the point of death, ‘‘in March, 1682-3,’’ she 
must have attained the age of nearly 150 years! An- 
other contributor, not usually inaccurate, has fallen 
p. 250) into the blunder of ascribing the late Sir 
Pin Millais’ early picture of ‘‘ Christ in the Car- 
penter’s Shop”? to Mr. Holman Hunt; a_ blunder 
which, regrettable thotigh it be, does not, as it happens, 
invalidate the force of the writer’s argument. Although, 
to adopt the words of the editor, it ‘“‘ would be invi- 
dious to particularise ’’ among the several writers who 
have contributed to the volume, an idea of its varied 
contents may be gained by enumerating, among others, 
fhe articles on Prehistoric Burials and Stone Circles, 
the Peak Forest, on Repton and Wingfield Manor, on 
the old homes and the rood-screens of the county, Old 
Country Life in the Seventeenth Century, and the Folk- 
lore of Derbyshire. The book is enhanced by a number 
of capital illustrations from photographs and other 
sources, and by a very fair index, without which, 
indeed, half its value for purposes of reference would 
have been lost. 








FICTION 


Rodwell. By Vaventina Hawtrey. (Murray, 6s.) 


Miss Hawrtrey has followed up her historical romance 
‘* Suzanne,’’ which attracted much attention, as_ its 
merit undoubtedly deserved, by “‘ Rodwell,’”’ a story of 
modern life, which is in many ways a remarkable 
achievement. Though in places the workmanship is a 
little laboured, and the theme is handled at times. too 
diffusely to keep the interest unimpaired in the story 
at its full length, yet many characters stand out memor- 
ably from the background in spite of this over-elabora- 
tion of detail. The story deals with the rise of one 
family in a village, that of a small farmer, and the fall 
of another, that of the squire, which for generations 
has inhabited Rodwell, the manor house. The cause 
lies in their handling of money, and the power of money 
sounds, as in a novel of Balzac, a perpetual undertone 
throughout the book. The Rodwells of Rodwell Park 
have Seon well known to be gamblers by all the 
country-side, and the last Rodwell has already married 
two wives when the book opens, in order that their 
money may help to reinstate the fortunes of his house 
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into some semblance of prosperity. But the instinct of 
the gambler is too strong in him; their money slips 
through his fingers in absurd speculations. His dis- 
honesty is hidden under a charming manner, which is 
all the inheritance his eldest son is likely to get. 
Tim, the small farmer’s grandson, is taken by chance 
into the business of a financier, who is the village 
doctor’s brother, and who holds mortgages over Rod- 
well. Tim slowly develops a genius for finance. He is 
a good fellow, perfectly upright and kind (not at all the 
stock financier of romance), but common. Gradually 
he prospers, marries, and has a son, Reggie. Now, in 
the village is a girl, Anne, an heiress and a friend of the 
Rodwelis during the second Mrs. Rodwell’s lifetime. 
But the second wife dies, and dying begs the eldest 
son, her stepson, not to fulfil his father’s wish and 
marry Anne, the heiress, for her money. She knows 
to her cost the gambling taint is too deeply in his blood. 
The oO father discovers his son’s scruples, and 
marries her himself, having no scruples, and taking full 
advantage of the romance which the girl has woven 
round his name and person. Anne, with all the enthus- 
iasm of youth, sets about restoring the house and 
estate, which have fallen into bad neglect. But she is 
deceived on every side, and most effectively by her 
husband, who mortgages the estate again without her 
knowledge to the financier, whose partner Tim has at 
length become. Tim’s son Reggie is now grown up; 
he is, in fact, just leaving Eton tor Oxford, and he is 
a poet. Great affection and little understanding exist 
between Tim and his son. And at this point comes the 
most brilliant work in the book. For Tim comes into 
possession of the Rodwell mortgages, and in order that 
Reggie may have a beautiful home, forecloses, and 
comes to live at Rodwell himself, thereby incurring 
Anne’s unreasoning hatred. Reggie, happening on the 
Rodwells, who are living in a small house which is 
Anne’s property, comes under the spell of their charm, 
which Anne encourages at first. She finds that 
Reggie has been losing large sums of money, and full 
of remorse goes to see Tim in her old house and warns 
him. But the mischief has been too fully done, for she 
knows Tim is quite unaware of his son’s visits and 
conduct. There is a terrible scene between Tim and his 
son; and Reggie courts death in consequence, and too 
recklessly, so that death, against his will, takes him. 
Tim and Reggie and Anne are portrayed with amaz- 
ing clearness and skill, and the strange charm of the 
reprobate Rodwells is made a very real thing, and the 
various catastrophes they cause become comprehensible 
and dramatic. If Miss Hawtrey had been able to 
manage the first quarter of the book with as much skill 
as she has shown in the last half, she would have 
written a great book. But the opening is not concen- 
trated sufficiently, and many details are introduced, 
which, though they are in themselves interesting, yet 
do not help the issue enough to warrant their intro- 
duction at such length. 


Father Alphonsus. 
Unwin, 6s.) 


THE name upon the title page of this book is one 
that is already honourably associated with another 
aspect of Irish literature. There is, however, about 
Mr. H. A. Hinkson’s work nothing of the poetry and 
romance with which writers of what we call the 
Celtic school have claimed our admiration; on the 
contrary, he gives us a picture of modern Ireland 
drawn according to the methods of pure realism, 
and the result, however hard and unsympathetic in 
treatmenf, is at least interesting. 

Two young men, Alphonsus Daly and Reginald 
Blake, are, at the opening of the book, fellow candi- 


By H. A. Hrinxson. (Fisher 


dates for priesthood at the College of St. Mary. In 
different ways both are shown conscious of a secret 








misgiving, a doubt as to their strength to bear the 
ordeal of the super-human life. Blake, the son of 
a rich Dublin solicitor, gives way under the strain, 
abandons his career, A on the eve of taking the 
major vows returns home as a “ spoilt priest.’’ The 
other remains, and becomes Father Alphonsus, and 
the protagonist of a story, which is in reality less a 
novel than a study of the life of one man lived under 
conditions of unusual difficulty and trial. Of those 
conditions Mr. Hinkson writes with the authority of 
evident understanding. The reasons that induce the 
peasant-born Daly to stifle his conscience rather than 
expose his family to the stigma of harbouring a ‘‘spoilt 
priest ’’; the reverential delight of the mother at her 
son’s ordination (evidenced by the silver chalice, 
‘* Presented to the Reverend Alphonsus Daly as a mark 
of respect and esteem -by his parents ’’), all these are 
details that fill in what must be to those unfamiliar 
with it an extraordinary picture. Mr. Hinkson is 
perhaps better as a historian than an analyst of motive; 
is treatment of the psychological side of his problem 
appears at times a little too heavy for so délicate a 
task, and in consequence the book misses something of 
the power of subtlety. The subordinate characters are 
for the most part p A and clearly drawn, though 
the woman, through whose agency Father Alphonsus 
meets with his fotedoomed disaster, is something of 
a lay figure. Of the others, Larry, the young brother 
of the priest, is by far the best; the onal of Alphonsus 
at the boy’s death in the hunting field is as true as any- 
thing in the book, and it is well observed, too, that the 
passing with him of all that satisfied the man’s craving 
for youth and activity and love should be made the 
immediate cause of his catastrophe. ‘‘ While my darling 
Larry lived,’ he writes to Blake afterwards, ‘‘ the 
human, worldly part of me—call it what you will—was 
satisfied. I did my duty as a priest, but the forbidden 
part of my nature was embodied in him. He followed 
the hounds, and I exulted in the hot pursuit; he 
gambled and played at cards, and I shared his feverish 
excitement; he was in trouble and I sorrowed with 
him; he was in debt and we paid the debt together. 
There was nothing that he did that I did not have a 
artin. Then he died, and that part of me that should 
ave died with him lived still when the flowers bloomed 
over his grave.’’ This, however artificially expressed. 
is genuine feeling, and has the ring of Sincerity. It will 
be gathered that there is little humour in Mr. Hlinkson’s 
story, though there are scenes here and there, notably 
that of Micky Finn’s absolution, that are told with an 
almost grim appreciation of their proveegee aspect ; but 
even so the fun is mingled with suffering, it is—to 
uote from another writer about Ireland—the fun of 
the pig and the motor-car. Admirers of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw will agree that we could give the author of 
“Father Alphonsus ”’ no greater praise for the obser- 
vation that has produced an interesting and, in many 
respects, remarkable book. 
The Grain Carriers. (Black- 


By Epwarp Noste. 
wood, 6s.) 


Tuis story is a vigorous indictment of the prevailin 
conditions under which grain is carried from South 
America for the English market. It is dedicated with- 
out permission to the past and present presidents of the 
Board of Trade, ‘in recognition of the desire under- 
lying the words spoken by one of them some weeks 
before he made still more dangerous the ‘ conditions’ 
he at the moment deplored,’’ and underneath the dedi- 
cation is printed a short extract from a speech made by 
Mr. Lioyd-George in the spring of the year 1906. The 
attack is spirited and sincere, and in all probability quite 
justified by certain facts. The danger of raising “ the 
load-line’’ must, in many instances; be considerable. 
But Mr. Noble has done more than compiled a vigorous 
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pamphlet, illustrated by flaming incidents of cruelty and 
corruption; he has written a well-constructed story of 
the sea, which loses nothing from being based ou test 
and he has never allowed his purpose to get out of his 
control. It remains in proper subservience to the essen- 
tial. As a writer on the sea and ships Mr. Noble 
already must take a high place among his contempor- 
aries, and the present book makes his position more 
secure. He catches the spirit of the sea in its many 
moods, and something of the sea’s freshness and size 
is to be found in the generosity of his sentiments. In 
outline the story is simple. Two ships, belonging to 
the same Liverpool firm, start from the neighbourhood 
of San Francisco for England. The Magician is old 
and unseaworthy, known as the “ bathing machine,”’ 
and is under the command of an infamous Dutchman, 
who cares for nothing so long as he can put money 
into his pockets by way of the pockets of his employers. 
A sober crew prefer six weeks’ prison to the risk of 
sailing in the Magician, under the new conditions, 
round Cape Horn. So she is eventually manned by a 
‘‘ Shanghaied ”’ crew of ruffians. The Padrone is a new 
and unseaworthy vessel, iron and jerry-built, under a 
good commander, Collins, who resents the new regula- 
tions, but is forced to submit on pain of dismissal. 
His wife and daughter are on board. The two ships 
start. Philip Devine is on the Magician, and is in love 
with Captain Collins’s daughter.’ Unable to tolerate 
the Dutchman’s cruelty to the crew, he puts him and 
the mate inirons. Of the subsequent adventures of the 
two vessels Mr. Noble writes with vigour and grip 
that is unusual. The happenings are very terrible, but 
they are convincing. The book is certainly one that 
should on no account be missed. 


A Jacobite Admiral. (John 


Long, 6s.) 


In ‘‘ A Jacobite Admiral,’’ Mr. Forster has written yet 
another of those stirring romances of the Northum- 
brian border-land, which have already brought him so 
many grateful admirers. He knows thoroughly that 
fascinating and wonderful stretch of country between 
Tynemouth and Berwick, and has, moreover, the happy 
gift of translating this knowledge into words that are 
instinct with the very atmosphere of the scenes des- 
cribed. The plot of ‘‘ A Jacobite Admiral ’”’ is of the 
familiar pattern of such stories, but so vigorous is Mr. 
Forster’s telling of it that the well-worn incidents have 
all the freshness and charm of novelty. It is laid at 
the date of the first Jacobite invasion, a tumultuous 
time that provides plenty of bustling adventures by land 
and sea, though it is to the credit of the author’s self- 
denial that he has resisted the temptation to introduce 
a single historical personage amongst his characters. 
The Jacobite Admiral himself is a certain Lancelot 
Errington, a fascinating vagabond, who earns his title 
by the escapade in which, with the help of his cousin 
Mark, the hero of the tale, he attempts to capture Holy 
Island for the rebels. Quite as sympathetically drawn, 
too, is his chief opponent, Robert Morley, the Whig, 
who is finally instrumental in saving Mark from execu- 
tion; indeed, it is this quality of the time, by which the 
most industrious enemies were equally neighbourly to 
aid each other in distress, that gives to stories of it their 
singular charm. For the rest there is plenty of hard- 
riding, a sufficiency of wholesome bloodshed, and a 
little, not too insistent, courtship to end all happily. 
The escapes in the book are many, and of the most 
excellently hair-breadth quality, and the flight and 
wanderings of the two outlaws are as well done as any- 
thing of the kind that we have read since the days of 
David Balfour. The whole tale, in short, is such stuff 
as our adventurous dreams are made of, and, to boys 
and all young people up to the age of threescore and 
ten, its appeal will be both instant and irresistible. 


By R. H. Forster. 











eae Enemy. By Cartton Dawe. (John Long, 
s. 


THE only point in which this story differs from any 
other Cavalier and Roundhead romance is the distinct 
bias in favour of the Puritans throughout its incidents. 
The haughty Cavalier heroine, left in charge of her 
historic castle, the Roundhead captain who takes and 
occupies that castle, the unbounded dislike, scorn, and 
hatred with which these two regard each other, and 
the promising love affair which springs up in a remark- 
ably short time between them are all familiar to us. 
They are pleasant, they do not annoy us, and we have 
read worse romances. The book would have been all 
the better if written in straightforward English, in- 
stead of an irritating mixture of old-world phraseology 
and ourown. The former is almost entirely dependent 
on inverted phrases and a very doubtful use of the 
subjunctive, together with a quite uninspired stringing 
together of almost meaningless words to fill out 
sentences. 


The Blue Lagoon. By H. De Vere Sracpoote. (T. 
Fisher Unwin, af 

REMEMBERING Mr. Stacpoole’s previous work, with its 
agreeable note of freshness and invention, we prepared 
to read ‘‘ The Blue Lagoon ”’ with pleasure; nor were 
we disappointed, for it certainly marks an advance on 
anything he has done before. ‘‘ The Blue Lagoon” 
is the story of two American children, a boy and a girl, 
who, through a series of misfortunes, are stranded on 
an uninhabited island in the Pacific in the company of 
an old Irish seaman. The latter dies in tragic fashion 
when the children, who are cousins, are ten years old; 
but by then the children have learnt sufficient of the 
simple conditions of life in the South Seas to enable 
them to grow up without hardships. When their child- 
hood has passed, the situation becomes delicate to the 
civilised mind, but we have nothing but admiration for 
the courageous simplicity with which Mr. Stacpoole 
has told the story of their love and of the coming of 
their child. It would have been so easy to have passed 
over this natural and beautiful problem in the conven- 
tionally artificial manner, that Mr. Stacpoole’s artistic 
honesty must be warmly commended. e do not pro- 
pose to tell the story further here, but will content our- 
selves with saying that we hardly find the termination 
satisfactory, though we realise the difficulty of ending 
the book in any other way. The description of the 
scenery of the island, which supply the novel with a 
gorgeous background, are pe Bw and the character 
of Paddy Rutton, the old Irish merchant seaman, is 
sympathetically drawn. But the chief interest of the 
book lies with the two American children, and it is 
Mr. Stacpoole’s unqualified success in their delineation 
that renders this book a notable addition to modern 
fiction. 

—e ‘on (John Long, 
s. 


Tuts is one of those stories in which the personality 
of the author is strongly felt throughout. It is a 
pleasant, simple tale, clearly and brightly written; the 
dialogue, without being remarkable for any great 
brilliance, is natural and to the point, while the charac- 
ters are ably and consistently drawn; but, with all 
this, the real charm of the novel lies in a certain 
personal teuch which Curtis Yorke never fails to 
introduce into her work. She has been particularly 
happy in her delineation of Miss De Tergens, a domi- 
neering and uncompromising old lady, the rich aunt 
of an independent young couple who marry against 
her wish and prefer love in a cottage to a substantial 
allowance. 


By Curtis YORKE. 
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DRAMA 
THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 


Wuat we call Realism is, of course, merely a mode, in 
which especial emphasis is given to the element of 
realisation in Art. lt is obvious that the season of the 
Sicilian Players is of great importance to those London 
amateurs of the theatre, who like Realism in any form, 
for their admirers are as numerous at every perform- 
ance, as the Shaftesbury Theatre can well hold. But 
its importance is no less to those interested in the 
intellectual elements of the drama itself, which include 
much more than intellectual plays such as those by 
‘Ibsen or Mr. Bernard Shaw, and the intellectual pro- 
duction which we associate notably with Mr. Granville 
Barker. The intellect of the audience has, of course, 
nothing to do with the matter, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that the audiences now gathering at the 
Shaftesbury are more composed of the devotees of 
Realism than of those who do not care much for it, but 
recognise its importance at the present time in the 
intellectual consideration of the drama. I am not so 
much concerned with the audience as with the 
absentees. My object is, to urge those who have been 
deterred from seeing the Sicilians by their reputation 
for Realism,to take their courage in their hands and go 
at once, which Signora Mimi Aguglia is here to inter- 
pret it. Following the example of Ibsen in his 
emphasis of the element of suggestion in the art itself, 
I would suggest a question, in criticising the Sicilians, 
which, like him, I am not so ready to answer. It will, 
I think, be allowed that their reputation for extreme 
Realism has been justly earned I note, for an instant, 
minute details, some of them quite intime—the 
standing of the overgrown girl on the side of one heel 
(Morte Civile); the squirting expectoration of the 
sulphur workmen; the use of the head-kerchief literally 
as a mouchoir (Cavalleria Rusticana); the continual 
scratching of the head (passim), with other tricks un- 
necessary to notice. These are totally unimportant of 
themselves, and are merely indicative of a Realism such 
as has never been seen before ina London theatre. The 
main interest, of course, lies in the point to which the 
realisation of sexual expression is carried, on gpg | by 
Signora Aguglia and Signor Lo Turco, both of whom 
carry it much further than does Signor Grasso. In the 
general Realism of the whole troupe, the gestures, the 
habits, the nature of Sicilian peasants undoubtedl 
appear before us alive upon the Shaftesbury stage. 
say the nature, for between nature and practice, religion 
has set a great gulf. The question I would suggest is, 
whether these are the expressions of consummate 
realistic art or excessively clever mimicry; for under 
the last head fall even natural habits and tricks retained 
for artistic purposes. Is what we see, Sicilianism in 
dramatic art, or Nature preserved for export—Loulou 
stuffed, holding in his claw the nut gilded par amour 
du grandiose? The grandiose in the Sicilians’ realism 
is plain enough. Independent of their realistic ex- 
pression, the immense dramatic faculties of Signor 
Grasso and Signora Aguglia are go enough too; but 
are they—or rather, are those of Signora Aguglia, as 
typifying the troupe—dependent on the Sicilian element, 
or something wider? Concerning Signor Grasso there 
is no doubt. The value of all criticism depends on the 
application of many standards. When the critic com- 
pares the latest dramatist or poet with Shakespeare and 
Dante, he does the living term of comparison a grave 
injustice; he makes him appear as ridiculous as he is 
himself in making the comparison. We, who welcome 
everything that is new and strange, and judge it as 
affectionately as we can for that very reason (for 
its novelty and strangeness are the signs of the 
vitality essential to all true art), are continually driven 
to an appearance of captiousness, by such hopeless 








confusion of standards. Those among the Players’ 
audiences who desire to judge of them more expertly, 
at once applied a different standard to the acting of 
Signor Grasso and that of Signora Aguglia. But an 
impression was abroad, that Signora Aguglia was an 
actress who had already obtained in her own country 
a position similar to that of Madame Réjane or 
Madame Sara Bernhardt in France near their zenith. 
Reticence was naturally felt in applying such an exact- 
ing standard of criticism to so charming a stranger. 
It is now generally known that her choice by Signor 
Grasso for the parts which she plays, was an experiment 
necessitated by accident. How fully she _ has 
justified his expectations is proved by her triumphs in 
Paris and London. It is now possible to judge of her 
frankly as a tyro of the most extraordinarily flattering 
promise, a mime of immense natural power, and an 
artist of very attractive and powerful personality. We 
are, alas! dispensed from speculating as to what 
heights of Art she may eventually reach, by the report 
that she will soon cease to delight us on the stage, in 
order to devote herself to her family. I hope that the 
timorous amateurs of the drama, who have as yet 
avoided seeing her, will hasten to do so, since they are 
not wef to have that opportunity again. If they are 

repared to steel ourselves to Realism in its extremest 
orm, they should, of course, go to see La Figlia di 
Jorio. But if they do, they must be prepared to con- 
sider with a philosophic mind what is the artistic 
difference between Signora Aguglia’s and Signor Lo 
Turco’s rendering of the scene in the cave and an 
attentat aux moeurs in actual life. And they should 
leave their adolescentes at home, remembering that 
Measure for Measure, and, indeed, the whole body of 
Shakespeare, whom they consider instructive and 
national, are not submitted to their reading, much less 
to their seeing, unexpurgated. Or they can witness 
her pathologically exact reproductions of epilepsy, 
under the influence of passion, in Malia, if, indeed, the 
stimulus of attraction does not seem to them even less 
becoming than that of repulsion, when so realistically 
expressed. After all, they are accustomed to the 
thesis, from its being the favourite one of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. If they are not prepared for such sacrifices, 
they can see Cavalleria Rusticana and Zolfara at much 
less risk. In whichever play Signora Aguglia appears, 
they will never forget her marvellously varying voice, 
her unvarying vivacity, and her pervading personality. 
Zolfara particularly gives her the opportunity of show- 
ing the lighter and more widely attractive side of her 
personality; also Santuzza, in Cavalleria, is generally 
recognised as one of her most successful parts. Signor 
Grasso is, of course, admirable always, and this play 
gives perhaps the best opportunity of seeing at once the 
two other actors also, who most ably support him— 
Signor Lo Turco and Signora M. Balestrieri. Signor 
Lo Turco is as purely accomplished an actor as it is 
possible to find on any stage, most striking, of course, 
as Signor d’Annunzio’s zzaro, emphasised as Cola 
(Malia), frank and affectionate as Turridu (Cavalleria), 
cynical and sensuous as Japicu (Zolfara), priggishly 
respectable as Dr. Palmieri (Morte Civile), holding 
always every gesture and every tone of his voice and 
expression of his face in absolute control. But his 
personality is not very marked. Signora M. Balistrieri 
is similarly accomplished in the rdles of old women; 
more successful as Za Pina py and Gna Brigida 
(Zolfara) than in the first act of La Figlia di Jorio. 
But in the third act she attains a tragic dignity not 
reached even by Signor Grasso himself. he play 
should be seen if only to see her. She passes far 
beyond the Sicilian Peasant Stage. Her command of 
facial expression throughout the act, as she gazes full 
at the audience, is marvellous. The unconscious mur- 
muring of her lips, the movements of her hands, 
express the intensity of her sorrows. From the com- 
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monplace, pretty old peasant of the first act, she has 
become an exceedingly beautiful Mater dolorosa, the 
central figure of a pigtd, by Francia. The acting of 
Signor A. Viscuso as Monsignore Ruyo, the “ gay”’ 
ecclesiastic in Morte Civile, has the accomplishment of 
Signor Lo Turco in a different manner; neither belong 
essentially to the Sicilian stage. Of Signor Grasso 
do not know whether it is more difficult to write first 
or last. He is a born mime and a consummate artist, 
a master both of the Sicilian Peasant Stage and of the 
European. He strikes me as capable of adapting him- 
self to any réle, and playing it with the first distinction, 
as possessing a personality which can repel and attract 
equally absorbingly, and is more capable of varied ex- 
pression than any equally pronounced that I have ever 
seen. He is never finer than as Currado, in the other- 
wise contemptints play, Morte Civile, especially in his 
recitation of the facts of a murder which he had previously 
committed. In his death struggles he indulges his 
Sicilianism too much; however, it is for this, in the 
first place, that we flock to the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
and we are really relieved when he comes before the 
curtain alive again. His weakness and his tears have 
been criticised as maudlin and melodramatic. I do not 
agree; they are no more maudlin than are the tears 
and howls of Achilles; both are men of other race than 
ours. Moreover, Currado has been reduced to a 
primitive condition by the isolation and to an hysterical 
condition by the mora! tortures of imprisonment. As 
the Compare Alfio (Cavalleria), Signor Grasso shows 
his extraordinary powers of naturalism in comedy. The 
“* make-up,”’ the rider’s gait, the thick voice, are to life, 
and are not in the least exaggerated. He is most 
charming perhaps as Vanni, the devoted and reasonably 
jealous husband (Zolfara). Whether he is speaking or 
not, he is acting continually; his movements, the ex- 
pression of his face, are almost sufficient of themselves 
to tell the course of the drama. Now it must be 
remembered that more than half the audiences attracted 
in such large numbers to the Sicilian plays, do not 
understand more than a few words here and there; 
many do not understand a syllable. Moreover, with 
the exception of La Figlia di Jorio and perhaps 
Cavalleria Rusticana, the plays are exceedingly poor. 
It is noticeable that in La Figlia di Jorio, a play of very 
reat beauty, the troupe is generally at its worst; their 
ack of interest affects Signor Grasso himself. Signor 
d’Annunzio has developed the pictorial and poetic 
elements so fully that they seem to obscure the 
dramatic element—at any rate, in actyal representation. 
But beyond this, the troupe does not seém to me to 
render the drama as Signor d’Annunzio intended, and 
Signora Mimi Aguglia does not do full justice to the 
idea of Mila. The whole drama is too elaborate and 
too learned for the troupe, though, of course, Signor 
Grasso is perfectly capable of dealing with Aligio, as 
indeed Signor Lo Turco proves himself to be with 
Lazzaro; the general atmosphere seems to affect the 
greater personality more than it does the lesser. But I 
must fepeat, I could not desire to see Candia more 
beautifully played than she is by Signora M. Balestrieri 
in the last act. These remarks are obviously not those 
of a professed Dramatic Critic. They are founded on 
the plays that I have seen. I have not seen Juan José, 
Russida, La Lupa, nor, of course, Feudalismo, which 
is produced on Friday the 28th. A study of these might 
modify my opinion. M. A. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD HALIFAX ON THE BLOW TO CHURCH 
SCHOOLS. , 


To the Editor of Tug Acapgmy 
Sir,—The Education Bill introduced last night destroys all 
Church schools in all single-school districts—that is, in the 
vast majority of all the rural parishes in England. In those 





schools teaching under the Cowper-Temple clause will be sub- 
stituted for the religious teaching those schools were built to 
provide. The teachers are to be prohibited from giving the 
religious teaching they have been accustomed to give. Profes- 
sion is made to respect the wishes of parents, but it is only 
those parents who wish for undenominational teaching. Those 
who desire denominational teaching for their children are to 
be deprived of it, while they are made to pay for the religious 
teaching to which they object. : 

In all single-school districts the Bill inflicts upon the members 
of the Church of England and upon the Roman Catholics the 
precise grievance which it alleges to exist at present in the 
case of the Nonconformists, and from which it desires to re. 
lieve them. It endows and establishes undenominational 
religious teaching at the public expense, on the ground that 
the religious teaching prescribed by the Cowper-Temple clause 
has been found to work well, and is generally acceptable—an 
assertion which, if disproof is necessary, is shown to be false 
by the £400,000 raised in London alone within the last twelve 
months in order to preserve the schools in which denomina- 
tional teaching is given. It provides no facilities for denomi- 
national teaching, for such parents who desire it, in the present 
Council schools. It tramples on the trusts in reliance on which 
millions have been subscribed for the building and maintenance 
of schools in which definite religious teaching should be given, 
and as a boon to the founders and managers of such schools 
it allows them to provide on non-school days—i.e., on Saturday 
and Sunday—for the teaching of the Catechism and to bargain 
with the local authority for the substitution of teaching under 
the Cowper-Temple clause on all other days for the definite 
religious teaching hitherto given in those schools. Was there 
ever such a case of seething the kid in its mother’s milk? 

By the contracting out clauses it leaves the schools which 
may ayail themselves of those clauses at the mere of the local 
authority, to be, as in many cases and in many localities will 
certainly be the case, gradually starved out of existence. These 
clauses may help some Church schools, in particular localities 
they may save, as I hope they may, the Roman Catholic 
schools in towns, but they do nothing for the Church of Eng- 
land, which is obviously and directly attacked by the Bill. It 
is a Bill which is good neither for Religion nor Education, and 
it is one which, if carried, must provoke strife and uncom- 
promising resistance in nearly every parish in England. 

Hairax. 


February 25. 


RESISTANCE TO MR. McKENNA’S BILL 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy 
Sir,—Mr. McKenna’s speech this afternoon has made it 


abundantly clear that his Bill will include the most reactionary 
educational proposals ever put forward in this country, involv- 
ing far worse conditions than those which prevailed in the 
days of ‘‘ intolerable strain ’’ prior to 1902. 

(1) Cowper-Templeism is to be established and endowed as 
the new national religion, at the cost of those who have the 
strongest conscientious objections. Before 1902 the Cowper- 
Temple rate was levied only in localities which had chosen to 

lace themselves under that liability. In many areas the 
riends of voluntary schools were able to prevent the formation 
of school boards, and to avoid this unjust imposition. Under 
Mr. McKenna’s Bill the Education Rate will continue to be 
universal in accordance with the 1902 Act, but Undenomina- 
tionalism is the only religion which for the future is to be paid 
for out of that rate. This is a monstrous injustice to which 
Churchmen should steadfastly refuse to submit. F : 

(2) Denominational education is to be placed in an inferior 
position, and staryed and fined out of existence as speedily as 
possible. Those who desire to have their children brought up 
in their own faith must not only provide and maintain school 
premises at their own charges in addition to paying the educa- 
tion rate, but must also forego their share of'that rate in their 
own schools, and make up the deficiency out of their own 
pockets. Fhe cost of education has gone up by leaps and 
bounds since 1902, and for the yast majority of Church schools 
this proyision is nothing less than a sentence o immediate 
extinction. Those bodies of managers who can afford the 
luxury of “ contracting out ’’ should feel bound in honour to 
stand by their brethren in less fortunate circumstan¢es whe 
would be unable to carry on their schools for a single day 
without their share of the rate to which all contribute. 

(3) Confiscation of the most bare-faced character is to be a 
leading feature of this atrocious Bill. In all single-school 
areas, where the Church school is the only school, it ig to be 
transferred to the local authority. Where Churgh schgols are 
held by an educational trust they will without doubt be con- 
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fiscated under the powers transferred from the Charity Com- 
missioners to the Board of Education. 

For these and other reasons it is necessary that uncompro- 
mising resistance in every shape and form should be organised 
without delay. As in the past, the Church Schools’ Emergency 
League is ready to undertake a share in this work so far as 
its finances permit. This will be a soldiers’ battle, and there 
is no lack of ardent forces ready to take the field. The “ sinews 
of war”’ are the one crying need, and I beg your kind per- 
mission to appeal to your readers for help in the earliest issue 
of your valuable paper. Contributions to the ‘‘ Campaign 
Fund ” may be sent to Mr. G. Lawder-Eaton, Church House, 
Westminster, for work in London and the South, and for the 
North and our general funds to myself. Managers of all 
schools, especially of those in single-school areas, are urgently 
invited to join the League. 


T. E, CLewortn, 
Hon. General Secretary, 
Church Schools’ Emergency League. 
February 24. 


FRANKLY IDIOTIC? 
To the Editor of Tue Acapgemy 


Sir,—In the current number of Tue Acapemy the following 
lines of Dr. Fairbairn’s are quoted as being ‘‘ quite frankly 
idiotic ” : 

As to drink and tobacco, I know neither, He who 
does his work in the strength of either fails to do it well. 
Work done by the strength of wine, or the soothing influ- 
ence of the pipe, is certain to be ill-done. 

Why are these lines ‘‘ quite frankly idiotic’’? If read with 
a charitable toleration for their method of expression they 
appear to me, in spirit and in main contention, quite frankly 
true, and to embody the gist of the teaching of the wisest men 
of all time. Dr. Fairbairn obviously means alcoholic liquor 
when he says ‘‘ wine.’’ It is not so obvious that thé Psalmist 
—when he praises wine as making glad the heart of man— 
means anything more than the juice of the vine—the ‘‘ hang- 
ing wine ’’—which, indeed, in his day, was often bought and 
sold in an inspissated form (as we buy and sell honey), and, 
in conjunction with corn and oil, represented the larger part 
of the material blessings of the land. 

Your reviewer mentions the wine of Cana and the wine of 
the Sacrament; there is no proof that in either case the wine 
used was alcoholic. 

The wine that was to be drunk with Christ in Heaven was 
to be “‘ new "’—the freshly-expressed juice of the True Vine. 
One of the dying acts of Christ was the refusal of strong wine 
in order that the crucial part of His great work might be gone 
through, not with the aid of drugs, but with faculties thor- 
oughly purged by prayer and fasting according to His own 
previously delivered prescription for the work of genius. 

Does your reviewer seriously contend that “ the whole of 
ancient literature” was the product of men stimulated by 
alcohol, and’ likewise “ ninety-nine hundredths of modern 
literature "’? TI think it would not be difficult to make up a 
great deal more than that hundredth from the work of men 
who relied not at all upon alcohol as a source of literary 
strength; and as for the matter of Hobbes, Carlyle, and Ten- 
nvson, and tobacco, is there not a liability towards mistaking 
host for propter hoc ? 

I wonder how much better the lives and work of these would 
have been without the drug? 


February 24. Cates Porter. 


[Dr. Fairbairn’s dicta, quoted by us in “‘ Life and Letters,” 
not in a review, are “ frankly idiotic ’’ because they are 
frankly at variance with the truth. To take one proposition— 
that work of any kind done by a man who smokes is certain 
to be ill-done—we have (to use logical lancuage) proved it is 
contradictory by the instances of Hobbes, Tennyson, and Car- 
lyle, who were smokers and did admirable work. Therefore, 
“some work done under the soothing influence of the pipe is 
not ill-done.”” Further, it is certain that practically the whole 
of ancient literature, of ancient art of all sorts, was done by 
men who drank alcohol. Certain ascetic systems apart, teeto- 
talism is a modern product: we carnot, for the moment, 
recall any of its recent triumphs in fine literature or fine art. 
Hence, we repeat, Dr. Fairbairn’s propositions are frankly 
untruthful and frankly idiotic. Mr. Porter’s speculation as to 
how much better the “‘ Morte d’Arthur ” would have been if 
Tennyson had not been a smoker is not relevant to the ques- 
tion. Dr. Fairbairn did not say that,. thourh.a smoker might 
do géod work, he wuld do better work if he were a non- 








smoker; he said that the work of a smoker was certain to be 
ill-done. Mr. Porter, therefore, is guilty, certainly of ignoratio 
elenchi, and probably of futile speculation. 

We were not aware that—excepting possibly in teetotal 
“‘ literature ’—it had ever been held that when wine is men- 
tioned in the Bible, the unfermented juice of the grape is to be 
understood. The product in question may be charming, but 
one fails to see how it could “‘ gladden ’’ the human heart. 
It was certainly not this non-alcoholic beverage that was in the 
mind of the Psalmist who wrote of calix meus inebrians; and 
the Christ would hardly have been reproached by the Puritans 
of the time as a wine-bibber if the wine in question were the 
grape-soup of Mr. Porter’s fancy. As for the Eucharist: the 
Church in East and West has always used true wine—that is. 
alcoholic wine. A marriage is an occasion of gaiety; the 
“hanging wine ’’ that Mr. Porter mentions would be as un- 
suitable to the Feast at Cana as a jar of currant jelly. As for 
the Crucifixion : one can hardly imagine even one of the mar- 
tyrs using alcohol as an anesthetic before or during the act 
of martyrdom.—Ep.] 


“THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS” 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY 

Sir,—Your comment on ‘“‘ M.A. (Cantab’s)”’ letter dealt 
very faithfully with him (to use a suitably Protestant phrase), 
and leaves little unsaid which deserves saying. May I, how- 
ever, plead for a little space in which to advance one or two 
observations of which his letter is the real author? 

And my first is that the tendency to quote the reference for 
each quotation from Scripture is an evidence of the peculiar 
banality of the Protestant mind. It cannot apparently leave 
to the words themselves the task of achieving their own end 
and purpose. There must be a reference so that one’s own 
accuracy or precision of statement may be verified by those 
foolish enough to notice the chapter and verse which follow 
almost automatically. 

I suppose it springs from the suspicion with which they 
regard Catholics. Catholics, it is well known, have an heredi- 
tary right to all lying, deceit, and dishonesty. And the only 
way to demonstrate the essential difference between the scrupu- 
lous Protestants and the turpitude of their opponents is to 
labour through the Bible—moistening one’s fingers in elegant 
fashion the while—chasing a train of thought from Genesis to 
Malachi, if need be, and backwards again, if it be necessary, 
until the wretched listeners wonder whether it may not be 
really a game of hide and seek, or finger exercise. 

But to revert to this delightful explosion of ‘‘ M.A. (Can- 
tab’s) ''—so reminiscent of a school of thought dying, if not 
dead—I wonder whether the writer has ever heard of New- 
man’s Lectures on the position of Catholics? If he is 
acquainted with them (and that were a paradox too great to be 
borne) doubtless he will remember the Lecture on the Logical 
inconsistency of Protestants and its ghastly tale of dismem- 
berment and torture. And with that before him, if he again 
appeals to the equally lamentable Marian persecution—well, 
he is beyond hope. As I understand the matter, it is a question 
rather of degree than of kind. The principle operated with 
unwelcome equality as each contending party attained means 
to express their convictions by physical force. And if the 
charming Protestants, whose tone and temper of mind is so 
sweetly set forth in Milton’s line ‘‘ Avenge, Oh! Lord, Thv 
slaughtered Saints ’’ (and I can imagine ‘‘ M.A. (Cantab’s) ”’ 
declaiming it before a bench and pulpit gathering, laying stress 
and accent quite naturally on the first word), if,-I say, they 
ill-used so many as one Catholic their contentions may be dis- 
missed lightly and easily as the effervescence of fanatical 
brains. 

Before I close, may I ask whether ‘‘ M.A. (Cantab) ” has 
ever considered that persecution is not restricted to the infliction 
of bodily suffering and injury. Has he ever thoucht of the 
lot of Roman Catholics prior to the Act of Emancipation, or 
their treatment in Ireland during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth. centuries? And, again, does he know anything of 
the Roman Church’s efforts to abolish slavery in Europe? 
Surely if he desires to draw up a Persecution Balance Sheet it 
would be just as well to include the liabilities of these ill!-used 
Protestants, as well as their seemingly interminable assets. 
At any rate, it would be good book-keeping, despite its pro- 
bable modification of his present opinions in this year of Grace 
and New Theology, 1908. 

February 22. Frank V. Wrst. 

P.S.—Is there not a computation. that the number of witches 
who found death at the hands of the Protestants and in Non- 
Inquisition countries is about 30,000? 
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“ALSO SPRACH CAMPBELL” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy 

Sir,—Mr. Machen, in his article, ‘‘ Also Sprach Campbell,’’ 
in THe Acapemy for February 15th, has the words, “‘ If the 
painting and the poem are but approximations—grey roses for 
scarlet roses, as Henry Harland said so well.’’ 

‘* Approximations,’’ not to each other, as Mr. Machen’s 
slightly hurried sentence might lead the reader to think, but 
to the perfect architectural plan flung out by the artist in one 
clear moment; a plan that fades or dissolves before he can 
build it into one of our realities. But the words are not 
Henry Harland’s. They are quoted, by way of motto, upon 
the title-page of Harland’s beautiful book of stories, ‘‘ Grey 
Roses ’’—his graceful way of apologising for that which 
needed no apology : 

Yes, the conception was a rose, but the achievement is 
a rose grown grey.—PARASCHKINE. 

If you please, who was Paraschkine? What was his 
nationality, his language, his epoch? If there is anything of 
his to be had in English one would be glad to know, for much 
trouble would be well expended upon the finding of one other 
phrase so perfect. 2. 


[We have always been under the impression that ‘* Parasch- 
kine” was a myth, and that the phrase in question was in- 
vented by Harland.-—Ep.] 





COCKNEY RHYMES 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—May 1 suggest that it is quite impossible to discuss 
pronunciations accurately without the use of phonetic sym- 
bols? The use of these is undesirable for general readers, and 
I am therefore of opinion that this discussion will lead to few 
definite results, and is practically valueless, All that we shall 
gain will be a proof that opinions differ, which we knew before. 

I write once more solely because I read that ‘‘ Professor 
Skeat will probably tell us that over and cover were once 
perfect rhymes.” I have already explained that they never 
were so, and in all probability never will be. 

Our spelling is due to Anglo-French scribes, who tried to 
find symbols for both Old English and Norman sounds. But 
they had to use the (originally) short ‘‘o’’ for two sounds ; 
as I have shown. 

At p. 504 of my “ Principles of English Etymology,’’ First 
Series, I explain that the Anglo-Saxon short ‘‘o”’ has been 
lengthened in many cases, and now represents the sound of 
‘“o' in boat. I give as examples the Anglo-Saxon bodian, 
brocen, smocian, stolen, open, ofer, etc., now pronounced as 
bode, broken, smoke, stolen, open, over, etc. 

At p. 101 of “ Principles of English Etymology,’’ Second 
Series, I observe that “‘ it is very seldom that the Anglo-French 
‘9, denoting short ‘‘u’’ (as in full), has accurately pre- 
served its sounds.” And I add that it now generally has the 
sound of “‘u’’ in cut, as cut is sounded in London. Amongst 
the examples are coverer, to cover; covert, covert; governer, 
to govern, etc. ) 

No one ought to speculate as to what the old sounds were 
like; for we have Dr. Ellis and Dr. Sweet to tell us, who have 
reduced speculations to certainties. As far as I am myself 
concerned, it seems a little hard that I should be supposed 
to say what I have never said. It would be merely courteous 
to refer to my books beforehand. I have made mistakes, no 
doubt; but I will gladly recant them when they are pointed 
out. 

Water W, Sxeat. 


CHARLES I.—HIS NAME 
To thé Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—The answer to the question which I venture to pro- 
pound to your readers may be a matter of common knowledge, 
but I could not obtain either reliable information or reasonable 
conjecture from a party of infelligent and well-informed people 
to whom I referred the point a few days ago. 

The question is—How did King Charles I. get the name 
of Charles? What reason was there, or what reason can be 
suggested, for its selection by James I.? I should be very 
glad to discover what associations there were with the name 
in this case. I do not imagine that before that date it was 
at all a common name.in England or Scotland. 


February 21. . B.. 





“HAO CH’UI CHUAN ” 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy 


Sir,—I have no knowledge of the book Mr. Robinson 
names, but it seems to me superficially very possible that he 
has a translation of the ‘Hao Ch’ui Chuan,” which is 
variously translated as ‘‘ The Pleasing Union,” or “‘ The For- 
tunate History.”” Anyway, I think he may assume the final 
words of the Chinese title should be Chuan not Choaan. 

Wylie’s “ Notes on Chinese Literature’? might afford 
authoritative information; unfortunately I have no copy 
near me. 

The ‘‘ Hao Ch’ui Chuan ”’ has been many times translated. 


J. R. C. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Perry Robinson's enquiry, in 
your issue of February 22nd, as to a book entitled ‘“‘ Hau Kiou 
Choaan, or the Pleasing History,’ it will interest him to know 
that this is the first published work of that Thomas Percy to 
whom we owe ‘‘The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.”’ The 
book was a translation by Percy from a Portuguese MS. found 
among the papers of a Cantonese merchant named Wilkinson. 
Percy appears to have translated only the fourth volume, and 
the whole thing, which is a genuine Chinese story, must have 
been of considerable length. The book appeared in 1761, and 
Percy followed it up with ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces relating to 
the Chinese’ in 1762. The first of Goldsmith’s Chinese 
letters appeared early in 1760, and there was evidently some 
interest in things Chinese about that time. It is recorded that 
Percy received £50 for the ‘‘ Hau Kiou Choaan.’’ 

T. H. Lancrorp. 


“* REBECCA; OR, THE VICTIM OF DUPLICITY: A 
NOVEL” 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy 


Sir,—On p. 3 of the Times of February 24th, 1908, there is 
an extract ‘‘ From the Times of 1808.’’ It ends thus :— 


“In a few days will be published, in 3 vols., price 12s., 
sewed, 


‘ REBECCA; or, the Victim of Duplicity : A Novel.’ 


Printing for Lackington, Allen and Co., Finsbury Square; who 
have now for sale a Circulating Library, comprising 600 vols., 
of novels and romances, price only 35].’’ 


_ In the Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne, at Paris, there are the 
first two volumes of this interesting book, published at 
Uttoxeter. It is believed to have been the work of Ann 
Catherine (or Catharine) Holbrook, who, according to The 
Dictionary of National Biography, died in the London district, 
in 1837. It was reviewed by Mr. Joseph Moser in The Euro- 
pean Magazine and London Review, 1808. During the last 
three years enquiries have been made by two well-known 
authors, Mr. Hubert Smith Stainer, of Leamington Spa, and 
Mr. Cecil Clarke, of Hampstead, and by myself, with the hope 
of finding also the third volume, and other copies of the others. 
Moser gives us an outline of the plot of the third volume. Will 
some readers of THe Acapemy be kind enough to say where a 
copy of it is to be seen? 

: Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

February 24. 


“A POCKETFUL OF SIXPENCES” 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy . 

Sir,—I must confess that my interest in the reprints of Mr. 
Russell’s articles in the Manchester Guardian did not carry me 
as far as the “ Postscript.” Announcements of this sort are, 
fancy, more usually found at the beginning of a volume; and 
all I found there was a dedication and a couple of quotations. 
The former of these, as your readers will remember (on the 
title-page, midway between the names of author and publisher), 
I particularly noted—* He was not an intellectual Croesus, but 
his pockets were full of sixpences.”’ 

; Your REVIEWER. 





(Our list of Books Redeived has been unavoidably-lteld ever.) 
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Nervous Disorders 





A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower- 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


(Nen-Alceholic) 


supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful ites 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 


AND 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of ‘ Public Opinion," says, on February 11th, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train of thought 
upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. ° 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous su cess with your 
paper. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 
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Globe 8vo, cloth 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. case Series. 
American Discours 
Letters, 1848—1 eas. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. AUSTEN 
Leian. To which is added “ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two other 
Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen. 


The Eversiey Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an Introduction 
by J. W. Macxait, M.A. 

Vol. 11. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. 


2 vols. 


Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. ¥. tsalah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezeklel—Mailachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew John, Vol. VIII, Acts—Revelation. 


*,* The Text is that of the Authorized Version. 
Essays by 


George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely translated. By 


Epwarp FirzGeratp 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. PoLLARD. 2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected Edition. 9 vols. 


Miscellaneous Essays, | Dante, and ay aaa 
St. Anseim. Bacon. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
The Ras marys of the Middie Ages. included in this series by permission of 
essrs. Longmans and Co. 
Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his Daughter, MARY 


C. Cnurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by 


the late Sir Lestiz StepHen and Sir Frepericx Pottockx. Third Edition. In2 
vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
Morey, M.P. 
Miscelianies, | Essays, | 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude, 
Letters and Social Aims, 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871-1883. Edited 


by W. A. Wricar. 
More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W.ALDIS WRIGHT. 
Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with Introductions, 


by T. Bawtay Saunpers. 
*»* The Scientificand Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and Lord Leigh- 
ton respectively. 


Thomas Gray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. Edited’ by 


Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 


With introduction by JOHN 


Poems, Journals and Essays, 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 


History of the English People, 8 vols. 
The Making of England, 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vol<. 
Stray Studies from England and Italy: 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies, Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth, By Two BROTHERS. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and Translations 


. | —~ te Hewett, Author of “The Forest Lovers." Third.Edition. 
evi: 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays, 
Theological Essays. 
—— Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of 


Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his Niece, EL1zaseTH 


M. Roscor. 
Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his \iece, ELtzapetH M. Roscoe. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By FREDERIC 


Harrison. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 








Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, by the 
late Canon Aincer, In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. , 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


ee 12 vols. 


Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition, 

Hume, With Helps to the Study of Berkeley 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthr-pol- gical Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geologica 

Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters, 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By HENRY JAMES. 
Partial Portraits. By HENRY JAMES. 
Modern-Gresee, ‘Two Lectures delivered before the Phil h 


“The “Progress of Greece” and 
. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D, 





with 
in ‘ane By Sir ieusee 4 


a Ee 
ont Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. Edited by 


Srpnry Cotvin. 


Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. KER. 
Charles Kingstey’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
‘Alton Locke. 2 vols. Renate. 2 vols. 
ake. 2 vols. : 


‘Two Years Ago. 2 vols. 
Hereward the 
Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 
‘The Essays of Elia, 
| Away: Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. 's School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Bv Cuartes and Mary Lams. 
‘The Letters of Charlies Lamb, Newly arranged, with additions, 1904. 2vol. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By thé late Canon AINGER, M.A. 
Historical | Receye, By the late J. B. LiGHTFOooT, D.D., D.C.L., 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with Memoir, Intro- 


duction, and Notes by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols.- 


John Morley’s * Tee Works. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot ond the Encyclopeedists, 2 vcls. 
On Compromise. 1 vol. Miscelianies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature, 1 vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. The Life of Richard nag 
2v 
Sclence and a Future Life, and other Essays. By F. W. H. 


Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. MYERs. 


Modern Essays. By F. W. H. MYERS. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning. By ANNE THAC- 


KERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 


Lectures — Essays. 
Ecce Hom | Natural Religion. 
introduetion to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction and Foot- 
notes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
ba — Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s.'’each ; roan, gilt tops, 
2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmMeTHAM and WILLIAM 
Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by WittiaM Davigs- 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated by the Author. 
Edited by — Lorp Tennyson. 9 vols. 
Vol. I. Poem | Vol. II, Poems. 
Vol. Ili. Enoch ‘Arden: in Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess : Maud, 
‘Others to follow. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 


Essays In the History of Religious Thought in the West. By BROOKE 
Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor KNIGHT. In 
12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by H. Mangsss- 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 
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